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WALTER, 


O Jealousy! 
Thou wayward issue of a gentle sire, 
Self-hurt, still marring of thine own desire.—Daniev. 


Hence, Jealousy! worst inmate of the breast; 
A fell tormentor thou, a double pest, 

Wounding thy bosom by the self-same blow 
Thy vengeance wreaks on the imputed foe. 

Too wide thy empire, but thy chosen reign, 

If rumor err not, is ill-fated Spain. 

That burning clime affords an early birth 

To this, the deadliest plant of all the earth; 

The moral Upas tree, whose poisoned breath 
Fills a wide circuit round with blight and death. 

See, Franqueline’s faithful pencil has portrayed 

This wayward evil in its softer shade; 

If softer shade that ill can boast at all, 

Whose highest pressure is enslaving thrall. 

He ventures not to point its deadlier rage, 

That storms the soul in Shakspeare’s powerful page : 
A humbler tale is his, from common life, 

Where bosoms swell not with such deadly strife. 

Antonio from short ramble has returned: 
With all a lover's fears his heart has yearned, 
For absence, to a mind like his, has brought 
Surmises new to feed his busy thought. 

And yet so gentle is the maid he loves, 

That reason every rising doubt reproves; 
His better feeling struggling to conceal 
What his less cautious passion would reveal. 

Behold, where, free from every anxious care, 
His Isabel is sleeping in her chair; 

The table with rich cover speaks her taste, 
And in the midst the choice bouquet is placed; 
There, too, her choicest trinkets meet the sight, 
Perchance the maiden will be gay to night 
Among her village comrades on the green, 

And in the light bolero first be seen; 

Or, with a grace that none could equal yet, 

In the fandango ply her castanet. 

Antonio enters ; looks with caution round, 
And sees the maiden sunk in sleep profound; 
He eyes the flowers, the trinkets, in his mien 
The eager workings of his soul are seen. 

These little preparations, to his mind, 


For some more favoured rival are designed; 
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Those flowers have been his gift, those trinkets gay 
For him are meant their lustre to display. 
How thy surmises wrong that constant heart, 
How undeserving of her faith thou art, 
For know, fond, foolish, narrow-minded elf, 
That bouquet was intended for thyself, 
Daily awaiting, with a sweet concern 
Which thou deserv'st not, thy much-wished return. 
But see! a paper from her pocket peeps, 
No soul is there to spy—the maiden sleeps — 
What treasons will your lynx-eyed lover view! 
That paper is his rival's billet-doux ; 
And he will read it too, come what, come may, 
Though every better feeling whispers, —‘** Nay!" 
Such meanness can a proud Castilian know? 
What! will his lofty spirit stoop so low? 

Nay, nay, Antonio; see how sweet she dozes, 
Say, is it thus the guilty heart reposes ? 
Had she been faithless to the tender vow 
Plighted in childhood’s happy years, and now 
Confirmed by solemn promises of love, 
Which faith, and reason’s riper years approve,— 
With heart so guilty could she slumber so, 
And not one waking pang of conscience know? 
Recreant to thee, her very dreams would speak 
Of slighted truth; upon that glowing cheek, 
Where plays, e’en now, the ever-dimpling smile, 
Sweet witness of a bosom void of guile, 
Would not the workings of a guilty heart, 
The short-drawn breathing, the convulsive start, 
The quiver of the lip, the hectic glow 
Of feverish blood;—say, would not all these show 
A consciousness, whose bodings would reveal, 
E’en in her dreams, the fears the guilty feel. 

But see, Antonio, placid is her rest, 
Her pulse how calm, how gently heaves her breast; 
And, hush! a motion of her lip reveals 
Her slumbering thought, and forth a murmur steals, 
Soft as the breeze that comes from evening bowers, 
Lulling to perfumed rest the sleeping flowers: 
Ah! blush, Antonio, blush for very shame, 
The word her lip pronounces—is thy name! 
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Before us yawns the gulf; the waters leap 

In maddening rage adown the giddy steep, 

And boiling in the depths, with thundering sound 
Wakes the wild echoes of the woods around. 

A baby-boat upon the rocky ledge, 

That overlooks the fall's extremest edge, 

Hangs: no unfitting emblem to the eye 

Of life suspended o'er eternity. 

From off that ledge, the stoutest heart might quail 
In the attempt to save that little sail; 

Yet, nothing doubting such attempt wil! speed, 
See, yonder urchin strips him for the deed, 
Resolved the danger and the gulf to brave, 

And from the wreck the tiny vessel save. 

His little Sister launched that baby-boat, 
Pleased on the stream to see the play-thing float, 
While ever and anon, ite paper sail 
Would dack and flutter in the fitful gale; 

Till, in the eddy caught, with furious shock 


The bark is hurled upon the jutting rock. 


Ah! what avail its painted sides? its load 
Of marbles, in the hold as ballast stowed ? 
Its pennant, cribbed from mamma's silken dress, 
Floating aloft, a signal of distress. 

Seeing her Brother for the feat prepared, 
How is that Sister's little bosom scared ! 
But he is resolute, and will not spare 
To do what boys in such a case would dare ; 
See him preparing ; not a craven fear 
Is on his brow; the sight of danger near 
But wakes determination to go through 
The hardy deed he has resolved to do. 

And if “ the child be father of the man,” 
As Rydol's bard has told us; then, we can, 
In that bold act, and that determined brow, 
Behold the future hero even now. 

And should his country, at some future day, 
Ask such an arm to be her prop and stay, 
We read upon that brow an answer plain :— 


“That country shall not ask my arm in vaio!” 
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T HE L AS 


BY MRS. L. H. 
“ Sino to me, love, thy voice is sweet; 
It falls upon my ear, 
Like summer gales o'er breathing flowers, 
And makes even sickness dear. 
Sing to me, love, the hour is meet— 
This twilight hour serene ; 
Too dim to let officious care 


Intrude high thoughts between. 


“ Sing to me, love, the time is short, 
I feel my strength decay; 
The ties that bound my soul so fast, 
Melt like a dream away.” 
She sang, his pensive mood to cheer, 
A deep, melodious strain; 
The changeless bliss of heaven, how pure, 


And earthly joys how vain! 


At first, all tremulous and faint, 
Awoke the warbling tone; 
Then clearer, higher rose, and caught 


An ardour not its own; 
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Strength—strength—as for an hour of need, 
As if her lip were made 
The harp, on which some spirit-hand 


Celestial measures play'd. 


It ceas’d; and from the casement near, 
The curtain’s fold she drew, 

And the young moon ‘mid quivering leaves, 
Look'd lone and peaceful through : 

Where was the sigh of tender praise? 
Love's ne’er forgotten word? 

Sleeps he ?—How pale!—Alas, no breath 


Her sweeping tresses stirr'd. 


A cry broke forth.—He heeds it not! 
Young wife, thy lot was blest, 

To charm the pang of mortal pain, 
And sing him to his rest; 

Entrane'd, the listening spirit soar'd 
Heaveoward, on balmy air, 

And pase’d from love and music ere, 


To love and music there, 
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THE 


THIRD BRIDESMAID. 


BY MRS. A. M, F. ANNAN, 


“You have had quite a long conference, Harriet, 
with Miss Parkhurst, considering that she is but a 
new friend,” said Mrs. Ronaldson, as her daughter 
entered her chamber, to which she had been confined 
the whole winter with a rheumatic disease. 

“Yes, mamma, and a very important one—can 
you guess what about?” 

“ About your last mysterious annual, or the newest 
pattern for worsted work—which ?” 

« Something really important this time—a wedding. 
The report is true that Julia is to be married to Wa- 
terford Gray; it is to take place on Thursday two 
weeks, and she called to ask me to be one of the 
bridesmaids,” 

« Well?” 

“ And I gave her my customary answer, mamma, 
that I could not form such an engagement without 
your approval; which, however, I felt almost certain 
you would not withhold.” 

“ IT must know something more about the matter, 
my dear, before that can be decided upon. How is 
the marriage to be conducted? in the popular way— 
quietly in the morning ?” 

* Oh, no! quite the contrary. Julia, you know, is 
an only child, and her parents would not allow her 
to go off in that plain, cool way. There is to be a 
very large evening assembly, with four bridesmaids 
and four groomsmen, of course—she asked me to be 
the third bridesmaid—and every thing will be con- 
ducted in the most fashionable manner. Julia is to 
wear a figured white satin, trimmed with blond—the 
satin cost four dollars a yard; and the bridesmaids 
plain satin, trimmed in the same way. She has al- 
ready ordered white japonicas and orange blossoms 
for her hair, and the bridesmaids are to have artificial 
roses. After the wedding, there will be a succession 
of large parties given to the bride, by the friends of 
the family, to which we—I mean the bridesmaids, 
are all to accompany her, and are also to attend her 
in receiving morning visits, and to go out with her 
alternately to return calls, I could not possibly, 
mamma, have a better opportunity to be introduced 
into that circle, which, you know, is one of the most 
desirable in the city; and yet you look as if you were 
inclined to throw cold water upon it.” 

« And so I am, my dear; I have always avoided 
incurring, and allowing you to incur any unnecessary 
expense, which might afterwards subject us to incon- 
venience. My determination to persevere in this has 
been one of the causes why I have so steadily op- 
posed your going much into society. Constant visit- 
ing and entertaining visiters would cost more than 
we, in our limited circumstances, would be able to 
afford.” 

«“ But I do not see what great expense would arise 
out of the present occasion, mamma. It will last 
only a few weeks.” 

«“ Yet, Harriet, constant engagements, even for a 
few weeks, among fashionable people, would be too 


much for our means. You know how scrupulous I 
am in apportioning our income to the best advan- 
tage; and a widow possessed of but a few hundred 
dollars a year, with five young children to maintain 
and educate, can illy spare, to an older one, satin 
evening dresses trimmed with blond.” 

“ Tt would be only one dress, mother, and we could 
easily save the cost of that from other things.” 

“ How so? We could not possibly be more eco- 
nomical, with comfort, in our manner of living. You 
have already, by your winter’s expenditures, broken 
in so far upon the sum I allotted for your wardrobe 
during the year, that such a dress as the one in ques- 
tion would take up all that is left for your summer 
apparel; and I am sure you are too conscientious to 
wish to appropriate to yourself, any of the portion 
necessary for the clothing and school bills of the 
children. You well know that I am always willing 
to gratify you to the extent of my ability, and that I 
sometimes even go beyond prudence. It is on your 
account alone, that I continue to live in our present 
house and neighbourhood. The children and I could 
easily be suited with a smaller house in a more re- 
tired situation; but I wish, for your sake, to keep up 
an appearance as genteel as practicable. As it is, I 
am obliged, in order to make the rent, to give up our 
best chamber to Mr. Middleton—one which would 
be so much more pleasant and cheerful to me during 
my protracted and frequent attacks of indisposition. 
But Hannah is showing some one into the parlour; 
go down, my dear—and, unless it is a particular 
friend, bring no one up to see me.” 

The junior interlocutor accordingly went down 
stairs, and found awaiting her, a gaily dressed, plump 
little woman, whose countenance and manner be- 
spoke her at once to be the one considered by every 
body as the best woman in the world, the one whom 
no person was afraid to trust with their family mat- 
ters, to whom no young lady would deny a love se- 
cret, and no young gentleman would begrudge an 
evening escort—married though she was, and middle- 
aged. 

«“ My dear Mrs, Gillingham, you are the very per- 
son I ought to have been wishing to see,” exclaimed 
Harriet, afier her visiter had affectionately saluted 
her; “ you have so much influence with mamma, 
that you can do me a great favour, if you will.” 

«“ Well, just give me a little time to breathe, my 
dear,” said the lady, good-humouredly, and opening 
her bonnet strings; “this is the hottest day, for the 
season, I have ever felt; be careful when you go out, 
to wear a thick veil over your face, for these warm 
March winds are terrible for freckles;” and after 
resting a moment, she continued: “ now you may 
tell me your troubles—I see you are impatient to 
begin. It is about Julia Parkhurst’s wedding, isn’t 
it? I suspected as much, I heard, among other 
particulars of the preparations, this morning, that you 
were proposed for one of the bridesmaids, and so I 
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thought I would come this way and see about it. I 
know your mother so well, that I at once concluded 
she would refuse to let you serve. Am I right?” 

Harriet assented, and assured her that she, if any 
one, could change her mother’s determination. 

“I intend to try, at all events,” returned Mrs. 
Gillingham. « It would be too bad for you to miss 
such a frolic. I'll go instantly and talk to her, if 
she can see me—how is your ma to-day?” and, fol- 
lowed by Harriet, she began to ascend the stairs; 
“and to miss such a nice groomsman,” added she, 
turning round significantly to her young companion; 
“ of course, you know who your partner is to be?” 

“ Oh, certainly; Julia told me Mr. Silsbee Eger- 
ton.” 

“She was really very generous to save him for 
you. I understand that little Miss Wilcox, the fourth 
bridesmaid, is half offended that he was not given to 
her. Do you know that I have got a new idea into 
my head? I really believe that it was Silsbee Eger- 
ton who sent you your Valentine and those beautiful 
annuals,” 

« Oh, Mrs. Gillingham!” 

* Indeed I do, my dear. Just think over the 
young men you know, and you will not find one who 
could write such pretty verses, or would go to the 
expense of sending such handsome presents—at least 
I can’t. And I know he admired you very much 
both times he met you at Mr, Parkhurst’s, and after- 
wards asked a good many questions about you. I 
am determined that you shall complete the conquest, 
if I can help it along; so blush away!” 

And Harriet did blush with all her might; for, be- 
ing very young and very inexperienced, to hear that 
she was admired by the most admirable beau that it 
had been her lot to meet with, gave her some feelings 
she could not well have explained. 

“T think I have half found out a secret,” said a 
voice from the head of the stairs; and a modest, 
quiet-looking gentleman, of uncertain age, but one 
who might have been called a handsome man, if he 
had chosen to support the title, stepped back to let 
them pass. 

“Oh! Mr. Middleton—is that you? How are you 
this morning?” said Mrs, Gillingham, as she passed 
on, and nodded pleasantly; and Harriet, as they en- 
tered her mother’s room, remarked— 

“ We never mind what Mr. Middleton overhears.” 
Yet Mr. Middleton was a man of sterling character, 
and, what is more in the eyes of the world, one who 
could count his thousands by tens—some said by 
hundreds, 

Mrs, Gillingham, after a few kind inquiries, entered 
upon her mission; and to her remonstrances Mrs. 
Ronaldson replied— 

“ I am surprised that Harriet should have appealed 
from my decision, knowing, as she does, the reason- 
able grounds on which it was made. You, my dear 
Mrs, Gillingham, have no children; and even if you 
had, as your circumstances are so different from 
mine, it would be hard for you to imagine the diffi- 
culty of bringing up my family properly. I am, as 


I have often told you before, obliged to be an econo. 
mist of the clusest kind.” 

At a significant look from Mrs. Gillingham, Har. 
riet left the room for a moment, and that lady con- 
tinued— 

* But consider, Mrs. Ronaldson, Harriet is exactly 
of that age at which you ought to be willing to make 


some sacrifices for her. By giving her some little 
advantages of going into society—such a pretty, 
intelligent girl as she is—you might place her in a 
situation which would not only secure her happiness 
for life, but be of lasting benefit to yourself and your 
whole family.” 

“I do not affect to feel indifferent to her comfort- 
able establishment,” said Mrs. Ronaldson; “ but I 
hope it will be secured without my allowing her to 
go much into society, and to make an appearance 
above our means. ‘Take the present occasion for 
instance. The Parkhursts are rich, as are their as- 
sociates generally, and, like them, make a greater 
show, and live in a more expensive manner, than 
many who consider themselves of a more exclusive 
circle. For Harriet to move among them in their 
own style, would be out of the question; and to do 
so in one inferior, would, I know, from her disposi- 
tion, subject her to endless mortifications,” 

« But the extra expense will be only for a short 
time. After this occasion is over, she will be so 
permanently established among them that you can 
do as you please.” 

«And it will be but for one dress after all,” said 
Harriet, who had re-entered, still more determined, 
by the reported effect of her attractions, to carry her 
point. 

« Such a mere trifle! indeed, it is wrong to let it 
influence you,” added Mrs, Gillingham. 

«“ I beg pardon, my dear madam; even one dress, 
such as Harriet says is to. be the uniform of the 
bridesmaids—satin at three or four dollars a yard, 
was it not? and trimmed with blond—would be more 
than a trifle to me.” 

“ Pho! pho! no such thing will be required; plen- 
ty of satin is to be had for one dollar, quite good 
enough for evening dresses. Is there not, Harriet?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am, and mine need not be trimmed 
with blond. A fancy trimming of tulle—I could 
contrive it myself—would answer quite as well. It 
would be very pretty, and besides that, quite odd.” 

« I do not like to hear you use that expression,” 
said Mrs. Ronaldson, smiling; “ it is so common to 
hear people make a merit of being odd, when every 
one knows that they would willingly lay aside their 
singularity, if they had the means to appear like 
others.” 

« And then, mamma,” said Harriet, quickly, fearing 
to lose sight of the subject for a moment, “ you know 
I could make mine myself. Evening dresses do not 
require such very particular work.” 

« And as to the little articles that complete the 
toilette,” added Mrs. Gillingham, “ white kid gloves 
may be had cheaper than coloured ones, and I can 
direct you to a place where white satin shoes are 
sold at one fourth less than the usual price.” 

It is needless to pursue the conversation further. 
Mrs. Ronaldson yielded, and Harriet immediately en- 
gaged in her preparations; and what with doing all 
her needle-work and the head-work necessary to 
make a very small sum go a considerable length, her 
labours were by no means light. Her mother, since 
her widowhood, a period of several years, had lived 
secluded from society, and with its usages of the day 
was very little conversant; but Mrs. Gillingham as- 
sisted her as much as possible with her advice, and, 
in her anxiety the+ Harriet should make a good ap. 
pearance, and by that means a fine conquest, she 
would readily have done so with her purse; but this, 
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she knew, the independent spirit of Mrs. Ronaldson 
would not allow, 

The evening appointed for the wedding at length 
arrived, and Harriet, aided by Mrs. Gillingham, who 
had brought along her own jewellery to complete the 
decoration, prepared herself early as her official du- 
ties required. After submitting herself to the inspec- 
tion of her mother, she descended to the front parlour 
to survey herself more at length in the pier-glass, and 
to await the arrival of the carriage which was to 
convey her to the scene of action. The children, 
who had never before seen their sister look so fine, 
gathered around her in delight; and the servants, 
an elderly woman and a half-grown girl, neither of 
whom had ever beheld any thing more stylish than 
Mrs. Ronaldson’s house afforded, came in to bestow 
their portion of admiration, Even Mr. Middleton, 
the lodger, invited by little Clara, the youngest of the 
children, presented himself, and in apologizing for 
doing so, said that, though he did not pretend to be 
a ladies’ man, he was something of a judge of beau- 
ty, from being a connoisseur of art and nature, and 
would criticise accordingly. 

Harriet had directed her sister Sophy, the eldest of 
the three little girls, to cut some geranium leaves for 
her, with the solitary monthly rose that graced the 
pots in the windows, when one of her brothers came 
in and presented her with a bouquet of superb exotics 
in a silver flower-case. She inquired, in surprise, 
where they came from. 

«“ The boy who brought them said from the 
street greenhouse ;” replied her brother. 

«“ There must be some mistake, Frank,” said Har- 
riet ; “ I ordered no flowers, and, indeed, these are 
so rare and exquisite, that very few ladies ever go to 
the expense of purchasing a bouquet composed of 
them alone.” 

“ It must be right,” insisted Frank, “ he said par- 
ticularly that they had been ordered for Miss Ron- 
aldson.” 

“To be sure, they must have been,” said Mrs. 
Gillingham, “what reason have you to doubt? It is 
not the first anonymous present you have received, and 
you may easily guess to whom you owe it.” 

“ I wish I could know to a certainty;” said Har- 
riet, thoughtfully; “I fear there may be some impro- 
priety in displaying them without knowing from 
whom they were received.” 

« There can be none in the world, Miss Harriet, I 
assure you;” said Mr. Middleton, “ such mere trifles 
as flowers.” 

“ You underrate their value,” returned Mrs, Gil- 
lingham, “ but as to impropriety, there is none, and 
we know very well where they came from, Did I 
not guess for you a couple of weeks ago? so my dear, 
no affectation! but there is the carriage,—on with 
your cloak and hood, and smile and blush your pret- 
tiest for the donor of the flowers!” And after she had 
been charged by her friend to report, as soon as pos- 
sible, the events of the night, and Mr. Middleton had 
wished her abundance of enjoyment, as he handed 
her into the carriage, our heroine drove off. 

The night passed round, and Harriet’s most san- 
guine expectations were realized. Conscious of look- 
ing remarkably well, elated with the compliments 
circulating about the rooms on the beauty and grace- 
ful performance of the bridesmaids, in which she, of 





course, presumed herself included; receiving the con- 
stant attentions of one of the most admired gallants 
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of the company, as her partner in attendance, and 
willing to credit Mrs. Gillingham’s supposition of his 
particular partiality, she entered into the hilarity of 
the scene with a buoyancy rare even in one of eigh- 
teen. And Mrs. Ronaldson enjoying the apparent 
delight of her daughter, and flattered by Mrs. Gil- 
lingham’s account of the notice she had attracted, 
ceased to regret that she had allowed her scruples to 
be overcome, 

Several large parties followed the wedding in quick 
succession, but after the first two or three, Harriet’s 
spirits began to subside. The novelty of crowded 
rooms somewhat wore off, and she felt able, even 
amidst their excitement, to observe and to compare, 
while her intercourse with girls of different habits and 
education from her own, gave her ideas on subjects 
about which she had before been in happy igno- 
rance. 

She discovered that the brilliant light of fashionable 
drawing-rooms, betrayed the texture and make of a 
dress, as plainly as that of day; and that a garment 
made by the most skilful amateur workwoman failed 
to give the figure the same elegance as one from the 
depot of an established modiste, Consequently, she 
knew that her’s, from its many creasings and wrinkles, 
and from its lack of certain peculiar touches in the 
work, gave evidence of its low price, and home exe- 
cution. She also noticed that the French kid gloves 
of her companions, smooth and delicate as white rose 
leaves, exhibited or improved the contour of their 
hands and arms, while her’s were clumsy and loose, 
and often obliged her to go into the dressing room to 
sew up rips in the seams. She had even been com- 
pelled once, to keep her seat nearly the whole even- 
ing, by her satin shoes bursting out at the sides, and 
she would hardly have been able to restrain a re- 
proachful feeling towards Mrs. Gillingham, had she 
not recollected that her friend from being under no 
necessity of economizing, might not have discovered 
that cheap goods are dearest in the end. Still, how- 
ever, her present round of amusements had so many 
redeeming pleasures, that she would have been very 
sorry to give it up. 

«“ What dress will you wear to Mrs. Silsbee’s, my 
dear?” asked Mrs. Ronaldson, alluding to a dinner 
party, to which Harriet had received an invitation 
the day before. 

« That’s the question I have had in my mind all the 
morning, mamma. What have I to wear except my 
old sage coloured silk? I am sorry that I thought 
of accepting the invitation. Every body knows that 
dress. I have had on nothing else all the time while 
receiving and returning visits with Julia, and each of 
the other girls has appeared in three or four. And, 
besides, it is the same silk that I have been wearing 
all the winter, and though I have altered it, it is not 
much improved. Indeed, it was no great things at 
first.” 

«I always thought it a very neat dress, Harriet.” 

«“ Oh, it did well enough for common occasions, 
but as you never visit, mamma, you can have no 
idea of the elegance with which ladies now dress. 
If mine had been handsome at first, of rich material 
and first-rate make, it might still have looked well ; 
but my dresses are always of the cheapest that can 
be had, and I make them principally myself. I don’t 
see how I am to dine with Mrs. Silsbee, such a 
fashionable, fastidious woman as she is, in that 
dress!” 
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«“ Then, my dear, it is not too late yet to give up 
going, you can send an apology.” 

“Send an apology, mamma! how could I do such 
a thing! Mrs. Silsbee would be deeply offended; she 
has been quite attentive to me, and her notice is con- 
sidered an honour, It is only on account of her 
nephew, Silsbee Egerton, being groomsman, that she 
is giving the party; and, as he waits on me, it would 
be shocking conduct in me to allow him to attend 
alone. I am sure he would never forgive me. Then 
every one else of our party will be there, and think 
what a talk it would make if I should be absent!” 
and Harriet burst into tears. 

Mrs. Ronaldson looked at her daughter sympathi- 
zingly, well knowing how bitter a disappointment of 
the kind would be to one of her youth and tempera- 
ment, and then said; “ I would willingly gratify you, 
my dear Harriet, but how can I at the present time, 
afford you another dress? When I consented to 
getting your white satin, I told you that you had gone 
beyond your allowance during the winter, but you 
assured me that you would require nothing more this 
spring, and that you could make your last summer’s 
clothing do you. Now, by what means am I to fur- 
nish you with another? the season is almost over, 
and a dress made at this time could only be worn a 
month or two longer, and it would be money thrown 
away.” 

“Indeed, my dear mother, you are mistaken!” 
said Harriet, eagerly, and brightening up at Mrs. 
Ronaldson’s soothing manner; “a dress, a really 
good one, and well made, would look perfectly gen- 
teel a year hence. You know Mrs, Gillingham’s 
dove-coloured satin was made better than a year ago, 
and it still looks almost as fresh as if it had been 
never worn, and it has not been the least altered. 
The fashions cannot change much between this and 
next winter, and one I should get now, would save 
me the expense of getting another then; and at all 
events, when one has a really good dress, no person 
minds if it is a little behind the fashion.” 

“ What would such a dress cost, as you refer to ?” 

«“ Not a great deal more than those I have been 
wearing, I can get a smaller quantity. If the mate- 
rial is very rich, I suppose it will not be necessary to 
have such a full pattern.” 

«And then Harriet, the charge of fashionable 
dress makers are very extravagant !” 

“So they are, indeed, but I can employ the one 
who makes all of Julia’s dresses, and I am sure, that 
as the friend of one of her best patronesses, she will 
make mine on accommodating terms.” 

The dress accordingly was bought, a rich silk of a 
delicate shade of lilac, and Harriet repaired with it in 
search of a mantuamaker. She was disappointed 
about the one she had first in view, her engagements 
being so numerous that she could not serve a new 
customer, but she resorted to another of equal fashion, 
who was willing to undertake the work. Harriet 
inquired what linings and other necessaries would be 
wanted, if she should leave. the dress ; knowing that 
she could get them much lower by furnishing them 
herself. 

«“ We make it a rule, Miss, always to provide such 
things to our own choice, and then we are sure to have 
them right ;”’ replied the head of the establishment. 

« What would be your charge for making the dress ? 
I don’t wish to have much work on it.” 

« It is impossible to tell, Miss, till it is finished ;” 


answered the lady, snatching up the silk, and meas- 
uring the skirt with an air that indicated she suspected 
our heroine to be new at dealing with persons of her 
dignity ; and Harriet surprised, and with many mis- 
givings, allowed her to proceed in her operations, 
without asking further questions. 

The second day following, Harriet was called upon 
by a messenger from the dress maker, demanding 
nearly one fourth more of the material. 

“I gave her enough for the dress, such as I in- 
tended it to be, I told her I did not wish to have it 
much trimmed ;” she replied looking aghast. 

« But the sleeves and skirt are already finished, 
Miss ;” said the girl, “ and we can’t go on with the 
dress without stuff to make the body and cape ;”” and 
Harriet, seeing there was no remedy, was obliged to 
call upon her mother for a farther supply. 

The dress came home the next day, and was really 
as elegant as any reasonable young lady could de- 
sire, and so highly becoming, that Harriet conceived 
from it a much more favourable estimate of her per- 
sonal attractions than she had ever previously held. 
Mrs, Ronaldson even examined it with admiration, 
and surveyed her daughter’s appearance not without 
a degree of pride; but the bill had come with the 
dress, and she could not forbear sighing that such an 
improvement had been purchased by as great a sa- 
crifice of prudence. The amount was double that of 
her calculations, having been swelled out considerably 
by preposterous charges for such items as linings, 
sewing-silk, and so forth. But who gains anything 
by disputing a dress maker’s bill? Mrs. Ronaldson 
paid it in silence, but after she had done so, she re- 
marked to Harriet “ your poor little sisters will have 
to wear their old bonnets another summer for that.” 

A day or two after this, the dinner party was to 
take place, and Harriet, in looking over the things 
she was to wear, recollected that, of her stock of 
neck gear, there was not a single article she had not 
displayed again and again, before the same company, 
and that even had it not been so, there was nothing 
of sufficient richness to put on with the new dress. 
To her great relief, however, she remembered that 
Mrs, Gillingham, who still acted as partial superin- 
tendent of her aflairs, had lately purchased a very 
beautiful scarf, of which she had offered her the use 
whenever she might take a fancy to wear it. Ac- 
cordingly, she determined to claim it, and as hes 
friend had been anxious to see the new silk, she con- 
cluded to go on the errand herself, ready attired for 
the party. 

The walk was one of considerable length. The 
block of buildings to which Mrs. Gillingham’s house 
belonged, though within the city limits stood some 
distance aloof, and was approached by a new street, 
which for several hundred yards did not contain a 
singlehouse. During her progress, Harriet’s thoughts 
were very pleasantly employed in anticipating the 
probable incidents of Mrs, Silsbee’s assembly, and 
those of a visiting expedition she was to make the 
next day with Julia; on which occasion, also, she in- 
tended to sport the new dress, to have the gratifica. 
tion of displaying it to many who might otherwise 
know nothing better than that she still kept the old 
one in active service. And among her other cogita- 
tions, she resolved upon what had suggested itself to 
her before she got the dress, to wear it sometimes at 
night, as the other bridesmaids had occasionally de- 
parted from pure white in their costume. This, in- 
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deed, she felt to be necessary, as her satin, which she 
had untrimmed and retrimmed, for variety, had frayed 
a good deal and lost its stiffening, so as to look flimsy 
and worn, 

The day was a warm one, of an unusually warm 
spring, and Harriet, though provided with a parasol, 
was not sorry to see a cloud come occasionally over 
the sun. But against she was mid-way upon the 
open space to which we have before alluded, she 
ceased to enjoy that aspect of the sky. She was 
caught in a shower, sudden and heavy as ever fell on 
an April day. Hoisting her parasol, a new green 
one, which she had purchased as a bargain the fall 
before, and never had necessity to use, she set off 
running, as fast as new shoes and a tight bodice 
would allow her, towards Mrs, Gillingham’s door, 
Her friend saw her from the window, and hastened 
into the entry to meet her, with innumerable ejacula- 
tions of horror and surprise. 

« But don’t be so much frightened, my dear,” said 
she—“ you are really quite pale! I hope it is not 
spoiled—your beautiful new silk !—come quick to the 
fire, it is only wet ; but, mercy on us !—what is this ? 
Oh, that parasol !—that ruinous green parasol!” and 
Harriet, drawing the skirt around her, saw that the 
side and hind breadths, were thickly streaked, as were 
the sleeves, with bright green, the drippings of her 
parasol, , 

She grew almost blind. Oh, Mrs, Gillingham,” 
exclaimed she in agony, “can nothing be done? is 
it ruined for ever ?” 

« Be quiet, my dear, and we will see;” said Mrs. 
Gillingham, and bringing water and a napkin from 
the side board, she commenced rubbing it, but with- 
out success. It only destroyed the lustre of the silk 
without affecting the stains; “ wait till it is dry,” said 
she, but when dry, the green looked very little paler. 
“ If it had only been of some other colour ;” she pur- 
sued, “ but lilac shows the slightest spot, and the shade 
of this is so delicate !” 

“I calculated upon taking such good care of it,” 
said poor Harriet. 

“It does not look so bad after all;” said Mrs. 
Gillingham, too sanguine to remain long in despair ; 
“the streaks are faint and will hardly be perceived 
except through accident, by those who know nothing 
about the matter. Indeed,” walking to a little dis- 
tance to note the effect, “ any one who might chance 
to see them, would think it one of the new style 
changeable silks, which are so fashionable.” 

“ But is it fit to wear today to Mrs, Silsbee’s ?” 
asked Harriet, very little comforted. 

“ Certainly it is; who would think of looking for 
stains on such an elegant new dress? then, you know, 
to-morrow, or whenever you don’t want it particu- 
larly, you can find out some of those people who ad- 
vertise removing spots from cloth and silk, and have 
it all righted. There must, doubtless, be some way 
of repairing the mischief.” 

With this hope, Harriet endeavoured to compose 
herself, and entered upon the object of her visit. 
Mrs. Gillingham instantly brought the scarf, and tried 
it on her young friend to determine the most advan- 
tageous and becoming way to wear it. “ Be careful, 
my dear,” said she, * to let it fall over this arm, so—it 
will conceal the spots on the sleeve, besides showing 
the figure to the best effect.” So much time having 
been lost by the accident, she kindly offered, as Harriet 
would be too much hurried if she walked, to send her 
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in her own carriage to Mr. Parkhurst’s, whence the 
bridal party were to proceed to Mrs. Silsbee’s. 

On arriving at Mr. Parkhurst’s, Harriet found the 
ladies waiting, ready bonnetted and shawled, and was 
called upon immediately to step into the carriage with 
the bride and Miss Wilcox the fourth bridesmaid. 
Little could be seen of the dresses in the carriage; 
but the ladies had scarcely entered Mrs. Silsbee’s 
dressing-room, when Miss Wilcox on assisting Har- 
riet with her scarf, uttered an exclamation that drew 
all the ladies in the room around, and our heroine 
was obliged to enter in an account of her disaster, 
which, in her imagination, their reiterated condolences 
only tended to aggravate, 

« You will have time enough to go home and 
change your dress,” said Miss Wilcox, who had been 
considered the beauty of the party, and who, on Har- 
riet’s presenting herself in her new attire, had felt an 
apprehension of being eclipsed; “ Mr. Parkhurst’s 
carriage will be here in a few minutes with the other 
girls, and I have no doubt you can make use of it.” 

«I have concluded not to change my dress ;” said 
Harriet, thinking of her slender wardrobe at home, of 
the extent of which, she knew her companion to be 
fully aware. 

“That is right,’ said a good-humoured young 
lady; “the dress is exceedingly becoming; if the 
ladies perceive the stains, they will readily guess 
something of the cause, and as to the gentlemen they 
never notice such things.” 

«“ I beg your pardon;” quickly returned Miss Wil- 
cox, “ many gentlemen are even more particular than 
ourselves. I heard Silsbee Egerton say a few days 
ago, thata mean dress ona lady quite disgusted him. 
He is very fastidious in his taste.” 

Chagrined by the rudeness of her co-bridesmaid, 
Harriet followed Julia down stairs, and was conscious 
of making her entree witha very bad grace. Before 
taking their seats, Miss Wilcox had the pertinacity 
to observe to her loud enough to be heard by all 
around, “It is a pity that we have to sit so much in 
the light, it will show the stains in your dress so 
plainly.” 

Before the company were summoned to dinner, an 
old gentleman, who, among others, had approached 
to pay his compliments to the bridal party, con- 
gratulated Silsbee Egerton, who was a dry-goods 
merchant, on his having lost nothing by a large 
vessel, which had narrowly escaped sinking a week 
or two before, and of which the cargo had been 
brought to the city. “It is lamentable,” said he, 
“that so many costly goods should have been ren- 
dered little more than valueless. The cheap stores 
are filled with them, and are selling them at one third 
their cost. Even the silks, which were less injured 
than the rest of the cargo, are going off as fast 
as they can be measured at something under half 
price.” 

«“ Oh, then, * we shall walk in silk attire,’ as the 
song says, all of us!” laughingly said the young lady 
who had opposed the advice of Miss Wilcox to Har- 
riet; “when finery is to be had so cheap, it would 
be very stupid if every body did not wear it.” 

«“ Yes, yes, many of us are too ready to seek to 
benefit ourselves by the losses of others;’’ returned 
the old gentleman, “ you, however, my dear, are the 
last person I should suspect of wishing to speculate 
in that way.” 

« Of course, very few ladies think of making pur- 
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chases of that kind;” said Mr. Silsbee Egerton, and 
proposed to Harriet to accompany him to a centre- 
table to look at some new annuals. Whilst they 
were turning them over, a plan suggested itself to her 
of discovering whether her present companion had 
any knowledge of those she had received, which 
caused her so much surprise and curiosity, when her 
thoughts were dispersed by a lady near her, saying in 
a low voice, “ Any person can see that it is one of 
the new damaged silks.” She glanced involuntarily 
at young Egerton, and noticed that his eye was scru- 
tinizingly wandering over her dress. Her comfort 
was destroyed for that day. She feared to leave her 
seat, lest similar remarks should follow her, and if 
she saw a look resting on her, she presumed its ex- 
pressions to be, in the words of Lady Macbeth,— 


“* Here's a spot!” 


Instead of passing the next day in fashionable 
visiting with Julia, as she had so anxiously antici- 
pated, Harriet employed it in running from place to 
place to find some one by whom the beauty of her 
dress could be restored. She had put it on, the better 
to assist her purpose, but the trouble it caused her, 
was unceasing. At first, she feared to walk on the 
sunny side of the street, lest the glare of light upon 
her should make the streaks more apparent, and after 
another thought, she as carefully avoided the shade, 
as in it the silk could reflect no lustre to attract at- 
tention from them, And when she found herself in 
the vicinity of any lady, of whom every city boasts a 
number, distinguished for fine and tasteful dressing, 
and, to be presumed particularly sharp-sighted on that 
subject, she hurried out of her way as fast as possible. 
After all, her quest was unavailing. She found per- 
sons enough who professed to clean silks, but from 
all she received the same answer, that the green 
could not be taken out, except by applications which 
would extract the lilac also, and they were unanimous 
in advising her to have the dress ripped and dyed, as 
nothing else would make it wearable. ‘The dyeing, 
however, would have taken a fortnight, besides there 
being a risk of failure, and as against that time there 
might no longer be a necessity of wearing it, she had 
the prudence to defer resorting to that expedient. 
She avoided going out in the dress by daylight, and 
arranged it for one or two evening parties; but though 
the defects were less seen at night, she felt that every 
one knew they existed, and had as little satisfaction 
in it as ever, 

About two weeks subsequent to the above catas- 
trophe, Harriet, having been sitting with her mother 
in deep thought, observed anxiously, “ I find mamma, 
that every one seems to expect me to make a party 
for Julia.” 

“ What reason have you for supposing so, my 
dear ?” 

« Oh, various reasons. All the other bridesmaids 
have had parties, and so have all the intimate friends 
of the family. Julia, herself, said, the other day, that 
when I had had mine, it would have been the fifteenth 
given to her, and Miss Wilcox, a few days previous 
to her’s, told me, before half a dozen of persons, that 
she had been waiting some time for me to give one, 
as I had the precedence in other things, but, as I had 
not yet proposed it, she would send out her invitations 
first, if | had no objection. And yesterday, Silsbee 


Egerton in remarking the graceful manner in which 
she had played the hostess, said that he anticipated 


seeing one soon figure equally well in the same ca- 
pacity.” 

«“ They must all be aware, Harriet, that we are not 
party-giving peuple.’” 

“ But that seems to make no difference, mamma, 
on an occasion like the present.” 

“ And, as it must generally be known among your 
acquaintances that I am disabled from attending per- 
sonally to my household affairs, all reasonable people 
will hold you excused.” 

«“ Emma Wilcox was situated very much in the 
same way ;” said Harriet, “ her aunt, with whom she 
lives, has been confined not only to her room, but to 
her bed, for a year, and still Emma’s party was the 
finest given yet. It was her managing all herself that 
gained her so much credit.” 

« Any one who has money plenty, like Miss Wil- 
cox, can easily do all that is fashionable. But, my 
dear, no more of this. The thing is out of the 
question. Though it is years since I have gone 
into company, I know that our rooms are not suited 
for such a purpose. The furniture, though well kept, 
is old and plain, and I know that you would be 
ashamed of it. And, supposing you were to give a 
party, think what an incongruous assemblage you 
would have to bring into them! If our acquaintance 
was confined to one particular circle, it might do 
better; but, few that we know, are acquainted with 
each other. Many families of our best friends, those 
who have served us in times of distress, and difficulty, 
are people of few pretensions, and I would not offend 
them by neglecting to invite them. If invited, they 
would be sure to attend, and their manners and ap- 
pearance would little assimilate with those of your 
new associates. And then the expense! I am as- 
tonished, Harriet, that you allowed yourself to think 
of such a thing; but I might have known at first, 
that one improper desire gratified, would lead to an- 
other.” 

Mrs. Ronaldson seemed decided, but, as she was 
always gentle and indulgent, Harriet was not dis- 
couraged. ‘Though she saw the force of her mother’s 
reasoning, she had made up her mind that the morti- 
fications attending a party would be lighter than those 
of giving none. She called Mrs. Gillingham in, to 
repeat some remarks she had also heard, and to re- 
present that a party yet was necessary to attach her 
to her new set, after which, all difficulty would be 
over. When her mother began to waver, a new ac- 
cessary came to her aid. 

This was in the person of their next door neigh- 
bour, a Mrs. Haverset, who, on an occasion either of 
festivity or affliction, was always ready to invade the 
domiciles of her acquaintances; as in the one she 
might possibly have a chance to discover the contents 
of their cup-boards, and, in the other, to inspect the 
quality of their bed-linen. From Harriet’s numerous 
engagements, she conjectured the probability of her 
giving an entertainment in return, and made her a 
call in order to secure an invitation, rightly suspect- 
ing that she was visited merely as “a neighbour,” 
and that, therefore, her claims to the courtesy might 
not be considered imperative. With Mrs. Ronaldson, 
she was not sufficiently in favour to be admitted into 
her chamber, and Harriet received her alone. 

After a few preliminaries, she proceeded: “I just 
ran in, Miss Harriet, to have a little sociable talk 
with you, and to offer my neighbourly services. I 
understand that you are about to give a party, and as 
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I know that your mamma's rheumatism prevents her 
from taking an active part in her domestic concerns, 
I thought I might be able to assist you. You know 
we old housekeepers are sometimes capable of giving 
a few useful hints to young ones, and if I can save 
an invalid any trouble, I am always willing to do so.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Mrs. Haverset,” re- 
plied Harriet, much surprised; * we have had giving 
a party under consideration, but I do not know if we 
shall conclude in favour of it.” 

“Indeed! I thought it was a settled matter; though, 
to be sure, for so young a person as yourself to en- 
gage in preparations for it, would be rather an under- 
taking. For my part, though I have not for some 
time been in the habit of entertaining much, I think 
I have the knack of doing it with much less labour 
and expense than persons generally. The great 
matter is to set about it in the proper way.” 

« Pray, what is your plan, Mrs. Haverset?” asked 
Harriet, all attention. 

«“ Why, my dear, to have as much done under my 
own eye, as possible, It is a ruinous thing to em- 
ploy confectioners and such people. If you prepare 
the refreshments at home, you can do it at one third 
the expense.” 

« But very few persons are capable of doing that 
in good style. I have never practised making the 
articles necessary, and though mamma has a couple 
of excellent works on cooking that would do for 
guides, I still might be likely to fail.” 

“Oh, those cook books!—away with them! you 
might as well order every thing at aconfectioner’s at 
once as to follow them. They require such a va- 
riety of materials, and of such qualities, that it is folly 
to think of using them. I have been in the habit of 
preserving easy and cheap receipts for the last fifteen 
years, and have such a collection as would surprise 
you. They are so simple, that you could not easily 
go wrong in using them, particularly as I would 
give you any information with the greatest pleasure.” 

Harriet thanked her again, and felt that her ends 
were in a fair way of being accomplished, for her 
mother’s objections having come down to those of 
expense, she reasonably concluded that if two thirds 
of that could be saved, of course they would be pro- 
portionably weakened. 

« For instance,” resumed Mrs. Haverset, “ in baking 
cakes, about which, of course, you know something; 
I have adopted all the modern improvements. I use 
saleratus in nearly every kind. I consider it in- 
valuable, it makes materials go so far, You can 
save dozens of eggs by it in preparing largely, and 
the milk in which I always dissolve it, renders a 
smalier quantity of butter necessary. You must be 
careful, however, or it will discolour your cake, but 
I can instruct you how to manage that. Then you 
will want ice-cream, I suppose,” 

« Of course it is necessary, and it comes very high 
in the shops,” 

“ Outrageously so, and it is extravagance to go 
there for it. If you make it yourself it is a cheap 
thing enough. I would never think of taking cream. 
Nobody does who pretends to understand the art. 
I always use milk, and thicken it with a little arrow- 
root, or indeed, if I have not that convenient, I some- 
times use starch. ‘To take eggs as some people do, 
is, at some seasons, almost as bad as buying cream. 
Then, when it is sweetened well, which, by the by, 
it is not necessary to do with loaf sugar, clean brown, 


if it is not too dark, will do, or if you wish to be 
very particular, common Havanna; and pretty highly 
flavoured with essence of lemon, which is cheap, 
you know, you have as good ice-cream as any body 
can make, I suppose you have made calves’ feet 
jelly?” 

Harriet replied in the negative. 

* That is another thing in which you can save 
a great deal. Ihave an excellent receipt. There is 
no manner of necessity for so many ingredients as it 
is common to put into it. Indeed, it is more for 
show than any thing else, just to have calves’ feet 
jelly you know. To tell the truth, I seldom make it 
of any thing else than pig’s feet. They cost very 
little, and in party seasons, calves’ feet are sometimes 
scarce and high. When you need my receipts, my 
dear, don’t hesitate to send for them. I am not one 
of those selfish people who keep such things for their 
own benefit alone. If you give a party, I suppose it 
will be a large one?” 

“ Rather so.” 

« Then, as a great many private families do not 
think it worth while to keep china and glass by them 
sufficient dor a large company, and as the stores 
charge unconscionably high for lending, you will be 
perfectly welcome to mine,—I have a considerable 
stock on hand, and I am something of a bargain- 
buyer. There is one of the advantages of having 
neighbours you can be on intimate terms with, We 
can be of so much service to each other on such oc- 
casions; even if one has relations to depend upon, one 
does not like to be sending to them, if they live at 
any distance, there is so much danger of breaking the 
things in carrying them backward and forward; and 
besides, it sets people to watch what is going on.” 

“Is there not some difficulty in obtaining servants 
to assist at such a time ?” 

«“ There are plenty to be hired, but they ask so 
much for their services, that it is allowing one’s self 
to be imposed upon to employ them. However, I 
could easily help you along there. I suppose you 
will want not more than three waiters, and it is not 
of much consequence whether they are all grown up. 
Black Hetty, my washerwoman, has a couple of 
boys, whom I have sometimes, myself, engaged, when 
I have had a little extra company. They are heed- 
less, to be sure, as most boys are, and don’t know 
much, but you will only have to give them strict 
orders before they go into the rooms, and they can 
carry trays around well enough. And, then, they 
can be had for any thing you choose to give them. 
For the head waiter, you can get a coloured man 
that Mr. Haverset sometimes employs about the store. 
Deaf Joe, they call him. He is out of a regular 
place, the boarding houses being unwilling to employ 
him on account of his hardness of hearing, and he 
gladly goes out to wait, at halfa dollar anight. As 
to Hetty’s two boys, you can have them a whole 
day in training if you choose. Indeed, you will re- 
quire them during the day, to do errands, and to work 
the ice-cream freezers, of which I suppose you must 
have two, lemon and vanilla, as it is the custom to 
have both kinds. But I am outstaying my time,— 
Mr. Haverset will be coming in to his dinner. Good 
bye, my dear, and when you need any assistance just 
let me know.” 

The substance of Mrs. Haverset’s remarks was 
immediately communicated to Mrs. Ronaldson by her 
daughter, with the preface, “ You see, mamma, that 
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every one thinks me under obligations to give a party ; 
but here comes the receipts, we can judge of them for 
ourselves,” 

Mrs. Ronaldson scanned a few pages of the vol- 
ume into which the receipts had been copied. “ It 
would certainly be a considerable reduction of ex- 
pense to follow Mrs, Haverset’s plans,” said she; 
“ there is a material difference between these receipts 
and mine. The next question is, are they good for 
any thing.” 

«Oh, mamma, you know that Mrs. Haverset has 
the reputation of being an excellent housekeeper; she 
must understand these things. Your receipts are all 
old. It is a long time since you gave up entertain- 
ing company, and in domestic economy, of course, 
there are changes and improvements as well as in 
other matters,” 

Mrs. Ronaldson again yielded her better judgment 
to the importunities of Harriet, who joyfully proceeded 
forthwith to make out a list of the company to be 
invited. During this task, however, while putting 
down certain names, she could not suppress the 
thought,—“ What will the Silsbees think of such 
people ?” and when she had finished, she found that 
one half the number were persons that would not be 
considered presentable by the other. But there was 
no alternative, her mother having consented only on 
condition that her old friends should be invited, as 
well as her daughter’s new ones. Yet, she had still 
one prospect to console her, that of a guest superior 
in consequence even to Mrs, Silsbee herself. This 
was a Mrs. Brooke, their neighbour opposite, who 
having for a long time been in the habit of occasion- 
ally crossing the street to see Mrs, Ronaldson, could 
scarcely decline the invitation with propriety. After 
concluding this occupation, Harriet, who had no en- 
gagement for the evening, employed herself in writing 
invitations, which, distributed the next morning, al- 
lowed her three days for preparations. She had 
determined to get the affair over as soon as she 
could, 

During the first day, Harriet busied herself in col- 
lecting the articles necessary for beginning operations, 
and on the second, went to work in good earnest. 
To be able to make some extra purchases which she 
thought necessary, and not to exceed the limits of ex. 
penditure to which her mother was willing she should 
go, she kept even within the bounds of Mrs. Haver. 
set’s economy, using for her cakes, cheaper sugar, 
fewer eggs, less butter, and more saleratus than the 
receipts required. In this she was assiduously aided 
by Hannah, their elder servant, who having long been 
accustomed to Mrs. Ronaldson’s frugal management, 
considered as waste every thing beyond what was a 
daily requisition, But Harriet soon discovered that 
Mrs. Haverset’s instructions, minute as they were, 
would have been greatly enhanced in value if she 
herself had possessed a little more experience. With 
all her effurts to rival the performances of professed 
bakers, her cakes had a decided home made look, 
and that by no means of the best order, and she lost 
doubly as much by their burning, and bursting, and 
running out of shape, as she had saved by scant 
weights and measures, Her fruit cake would not 
rise, but came out of the hoop a hard, heavy, black 
mass, of which it would have been difficult to tell the 
designation; and her bride cake, on which she had 
bestowed the greatest pains, as the most important of 
her constructions, was high at one side and low at 


the other, and widely cracked, through the middle 
and burnt all over. She was not a little dismayed at 
what she beheld as the probable loss of several dollars 
worth of materials, but Mrs. Haverset assured her that 
no one noticed whether fruit cake was light or 
heavy, and that the bride cake, could be scraped and 
cut into shape, and when iced would look quite a 
different thing. 

On the final day, Harriet found that her labours 
were redoubled. The cakes were to be iced, the 
jellies and ice-creams made, the parlours put in order, 
and a score of things done, which she had been 
obliged to leave to the last, and to add to her cares, 
the younger servant girl,on whom she had calcu- 
lated as an efficient assistant, had been attacked in 
the night with such a violent headache that she was 
disabled from leaving her bed. She ran to Mrs, 
Haverset to beg her to procure her a substitute, and 
made a beginning at arranging the parlours herself. 
While she was thus engaged, Mrs. Gillingham stepped 
in, on a return from an early shopping, and after a 
survey of the rooms, exclaimed, “ What a pity your 
mamma has not got the new carpets she has been so 
long talking of! I had mine lifted and dusted yes- 
terday, and if I were not afraid she would think me 
officious, I would send them to you for the occa- 
sion.” 

Harriet snatched at the offer gladly, “How good 
you are, Mrs, Gillingham!” she replied ; “ I have felt 
troubled about these old shabby carpets all the time; 
yours would just fit the rooms, and would look so 
beautiful! Iam sure that mamma, instead of mis- 
construing your offer, would be very grateful for it.” 

“ Very well, then, my dear, I will hurry home and 
send them, and in the meantime, you can have every 
thing in readiness for putting them down.” 

Mrs, Haverset in promising to find a servant, had 
said that if she could do no more, she would pick one 
off the street, as the poorest would be better than 
none. Accordingly, a coloured girl obtained from 
that quarter, made her appearance, and Harriet set 
her at taking up the carpets, whilst she went herself 
to cumplete making the jellies, and to prepare the 
ice-cream for freezing. Black Hetty’s two boys also 
came by Mrs. Haverset’s orders, and she sent one 
of them for ice, and the other for oil to fill her 
lamps, of which, besides their own, she had a pair of 
astral, and a set for the front parlour mantel borrowed 
from her obliging neighbour. 

The time wore round. Mrs. Gillingham’s carpets 
came, and at the advice of Mrs. Haverset, were put 
down with as few tacks as possible. The glass and 
china, also, were got ready, Mrs. Haverset superin- 
tending in person the conveyance of her’s, which was 
really fine, and in doing so, she suggested to Harriet 
to put no more wine and lemonade in the glasses 
than would look decent. 

*“ You have not got your wine yet, my dear;” said 
she; “ wine is very expensive; take my advice and 
get the cheapest possible. It will go further than the 
best. Indeed, cooking wine answers every purpose. 
The ladies seldom drink any, mostly preferring lemon- 
ade; and the gentlemen, if it is very fine, might drink 
more than would be proper in female society.” 

“T hardly know whom to send for it;” said Har- 
riet, “ Jerry or Dick would be sure to make a mis- 
take.” 

“ Oh, never mind, tell them to get the cheapest, and 
they will do it right.” 
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Mr. Middleton was coming down stairs at this 
juncture, and while Mrs. Haverset stepped into the 
other room, he came up to Harriet, and said in a low 
tone, “I have a large quantity of very choice wines, 
if you will allow me to supply you, I shall be much 
gratified;” and before Harriet could make up her 
mind as to the proper answer to give, he had left the 
house. 

« Really, that was very kind in Mr. Middleton,” 
said Mrs, Haverset, who had been listening, “ but 
these old bachelors are generally thoughtful. De- 
mure as he looks, he always has his eyes open. He 
has taken notice, I am sure, of every thing that was 
going on, whenever I have been in. I wonder if he 
will come into the parlours to-night, of course, you 
gave him an invitation? I don't know any body 
that can be more agreeable when he chooses. It is 
quite provoking that he is not a marrying man; he 
is so much respected, and so rich,—and, indeed, he 
is quite handsome as men go.” 

« I am afraid the oil won't do for the lamps;” said 
Hannah, whom Harriet had directed to fill them; 
“it is a great deal thicker and darker, than what we 
have been using.” 

“I told Jerry not to get the finest winter strained 
oil,” said Harriet, “ now that the weather is so warm, 
it is not absolutely necessary. ‘The next best burns 
quite well, and in getting the quantity required for so 
many lamps,—they are entirely empty except two or 
three,—I did not think it worth while to pay the 
highest price for it,—particularly as it is for only one 
night.” 

The truth was that Jerry, on being told that the 
best was not wanted, presumed that the quality was 
a matter of indifference, and concluded to make a 
speculation out of his errand, which he did by getting 
very coarse oil, and keeping the change. 

Harriet now went to work to ice her cakes, in 
which she proceeded with more satisfaction than in 
any of herlabours. Having cooled the cooking-stove 
properly, and put them in itto dry, she went up stairs 
with Hannah, to arrange her mother’s apartment for 
the ladies’ dressing-room, Mrs. Ronaldson having 
proposed to vacate it for that purpose. She was de- 
tained a considerable time, and on returning to the 
kitchen to look after her cakes, she discovered, to 
her horror, that Dick, having left the ice-cream churn, 
to warm his fingers, and found no fire in it, had 
heated it nearly red hot! She threw it open, and be- 
held her cakes, as she apprehended, black and smok- 
ing ruins. She attempted to snatch the bride cake 
from its fiery furnace, but misfortune on misfortune, 
in catching hold of it, she did so with too little cau- 
tion, and after burning her hand severely, it fell from 
her grasp, and broke into fragments on the floor. 
The poor girl flew up stairs to Mrs. Ronaldson’s 
room, and sobbing with pain and vexation, threw 
herself on the bed, unable for many minutes to ex- 
plain to her alarmed parent the cause of her agita- 
tion. 

What was now to be done? to bake another cake 
was out of the question, and to buy one might, in all 
probability, be little less difficult. Beside that, Har- 
riet herself could not leave her business to look for 
one. Mrs. Ronaldson at length thought of sending 
for Sophy, who was at school with the other children, 
and who being an active child, could be trusted with 
the duty. This accordingly was done, and after a 
long search, Sophy returned, reporting that she had 


seen but one cake of sufficient size that was not be- 
spoken, and that though it looked very nice, the 
people hesitated about selling it, on account of its 
being a show cake, and not fresh. She thought, 
however, that she could persuade them to let her 
have it, and at a reasonable price. There was no 
other resource, and she was allowed to order it home. 
The fruit cake had been rescued by Hannah before 
entirely too late, Mrs. Haverset concluding that as it 
was not absolutely necessary for fruit cake to be sent 
in whole, it might be cut up when cool, after the 
burnt iceing had been scraped off, and put into 
baskets. 

Night had now come on, and after ordering deaf 
Joe to attend the street door, and the new girl to 
wait on the ladies’ dressing room; the former having 
made his appearance with a bit of faded red velvet 
basted on his coat collar for livery; Harriet dressed 
herself to be ready for her company. On coming 
down she was overtaken by Mr. Middleton, and could 
not help looking at him with surprise, his person 
being so much improved by a handsome new suit, 
which he now had put on for the first time. He es- 
corted her into the parlours, and she felt not a little 
gratified at having been able to prevail upon one of 
such high standing to break through his well known 
rule of never going into large companies. 

Some of the guests had already assembled, and in 
a short time one of the rooms was filled, but it was 
only with those she had invited as a matter of neces- 
sity. A moisture rose upon her face as she glanced 
over them. Not one of them presented a full dress, 
and many to her impreved taste, looked decidedly un- 
genteel. She anxiously hoped that Mrs. Brooke, 
“ the neighbour opposite,” in her usual splendid attire, 
would make her entrance before the bridal party ar- 
rived; but Mrs. Brooke was too fashionable to be 
seen any where much before the last. Mrs. Gilling- 
ham, however, soon came, and as she always dressed 
well, and was known to most of those whose opinion 
she held of the greatest consequence, Harriet felt her 
presence, with that of Mr. Middleton, a relief. The 
looked for arrivals at length were made, and though 
her two supporters exerted themselves to assist in 
entertaining her new guests, she saw, or fancied she 
saw, many glances of surprise cast by them at the 
older ones. After all the others, Mrs. Brooke stepped 
in, arrayed in a plain dark dress, and a morning cap. 
She led one of her children with her, a spoiled girl 
about six years old, and apologizing to Harriet for 
having done so, by saying that, of course, she did not 
make a practice of taking her children out with her, 
but as Sarah Elizabeth begged so hard, she thought 
she might as well gratify her now, as it was only to 
a neighbour’s house. 

The bride’s cake was brought in and being orna- 
mented with great skill, it looked really a fine one, 
but our heroine noticed that every one who had got 
a piece, instead of taking a second bite, seemed to 
have difficulty in swallowing the first. On helping 
herself she soon detected the cause. Having been 
made as a show-cake, that is, one to stand uncut in 
the windows, the interior was only intended to sup- 
port the frosting. It was of a dark brown colour, 
stale, and so strongly perfumed with lard and rancid 
butter together, that she could hardly summon courage 
to raise it to her lips. 

Chagrined, and anxious to remove the impression 
of her first course, Harriet hastened out, and ordered 
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her head waiter to get ready some of the articles she 
regarded as the pride of her entertainment, those she 
had ordered from an eminent confectioner. Deaf 
Joe, like many others afflicted with a similar infir- 
mity, was accustomed to concealing its extent as 
much as possible, and to every half sentence responded 
* yes, Miss,” or “ certainly, Miss,” so unhesitatingly, 
that, apprehending no misunderstanding, she returned 
to her place in the circle about the bride. She found 
several of the party caressing little Sarah Elizabeth 
with great devotedness, as a matter not to be over- 
looked in the presence of her mother, a person of 
such high fashion as Mrs. Brooke. In a short time 
Joe approached attended by one of his subordinates, 
but instead of the elegant bonbons she expected, he 
had the trays filled with the cakes of her own manu- 
facture. The company having been disappointed in 
the previous supply, now helped themselves with readi- 
ness, but after choosing from the variety, few seemed 
to find their selection more tempting than the bride 
cake. Harriet’s vexation was increased, and to add 
to it, little Sarah Elizabeth, who had snatched both 
hands full of a kind particularly well impregnated with 
salwratus, pettishly exclaimed, loud enough to be heard 
over the room, “I can’t eat this nasty cake! I'll just 
go home ; I thought people got good things at parties, 
and this nasty cake tastes like soap!” 

During the progress of the waiters, Mr. Middleton 
had endeavoured, by amusing those around him, to 
assist the mastication of their unpalateable fare, and 
now proposed music. A young lady was led to the 
piano-forte, which, though old fashioned, was a good 
one, and in excellent tune, and after one or two per- 
formances, Mrs. Brooke, who had been extolling the 
musical abilities of her daughter to Silsbee Egerton, 
dragged her towards the instrument to give proof of 
them. The little prodigy gave a stare of disdain at 
the piano, and breaking away from her mother, whim- 
pered out, “ I won't play on such an ugly old thing! 
it has legs just like a kitchen table!” Trifling as 
this circumstance was, Harriet could not help feeling 
disconcerted. Mr. Middleton perceived it, and quietly 
leaving the room, he sent up a request that Mrs. 
Ronaldson would permit one of the little girls to come 
down, thinking that a more suitable companion would 
prevent the juvenile guest from proving a further an- 
noyance. Sophy was permitted accordingly to come 
into the parlours, the other children being in bed. 

But our heroine was not to remain at rest. The 
rooms began gradually to grow dusky, and she di- 
rected Joe to screw up the lamps. He did so, but 
scarcely had he got round when the first again re- 
quired his services. At last some of them died out 
entirely, and Harriet remembered with dismay, Han- 
nah’s complaints about the oil, and rightly conjectured 
that her able assistant in economy, had, to save wicks, 
allowed the old ones to remain in the lamps, where 
many of them had been drying for months. She 
hastened out to order candles, but there were no 
sperm ones at hand, and, indeed, no shops in the 
neighbourhood at which they might have been bought. 
Mrs. Ronaldson preferred lamps for the parlours, and 
all the candles to be found were common ones, in- 
tended for kitchen use. Besides, there were but few 


candlesticks in the house, and those very ordinary 
ones, and Harriet had no cut paper to put around them, 
Mrs. Haverset was called out, but in this difficulty 
She also used lamps, and was scarce 
But it was necessary that lights 


was at a stand. 
of candle*'icks, 


should be supplied, and such as they had were got 
ready. Joe, who took them in, came back with a 
demand for more, as the rest of the lamps were going 
out. Mrs. Haverset’s candlesticks were therefore 
sent for, and some plain neighbours were roused from 
their beds to assist in furnishing the compliment. 
Harriet could readily have cried at the appearance the 
mantelpieces and tables made with their array of 
yellow-dipped candles, in sticks of such various sizes, 
hues, and patterns ; and her mortification was not less- 
ened, when her pyramids of fruit and spun-sugar 
went round that the dimness of the rooms prevented 
their beauty from being appreciated. 

The time came for the entrance of more refresh- 
ments, and Harriet left the rooms to send in the 
jellies and ice-creams. Notwithstanding Mrs. Haver- 
set’s assurances that as they had been made on her 
plan they must succeed, she had several times looked 
at them with not a little apprehension, and now she 
found that, when emptied into the elegant glass dishes 
of her stand-by, the jellies completely lost the shapes 
of the moulds, and the ice-creams were mere slush. 
But it was too late for remedy, and again in a tremor, 
she returned to her guests. 

In the mean time Mrs, Haverset, who had a sort 
of nodding acquaintance with Mrs. Brooke, availed 
herself of it to take a seat near her and enter into 
conversation, when Mrs. Silsbee, who really was on 
the visiting list of that lofty lady, made an approach. 

« Mrs. Silsbee, indeed! I really did not recognize 
you, not knowing that I had as old an acquaintance in 
the house!” said Mrs. Brooke. “ But then, there is so 
little light, that it is hard to distinguish any one;” 
and she made room for her on the sofa. 

«“ True enough,—I thought we were to be left in 
total darkness, a few minutes ago;” replied Mrs. 
Silsbee. 

“So did I,” interposed Mrs. Haverset, without wait- 
ing for an introduction ; “ I was quite astonished to see 
the lamps going out, as the greater number of them 
are my own, and I never had any accident of the 
kind to happen to them myself. But I suppose it 
was because Miss Ronaldson had them filled with 
such coarse oil, There is no getting along with 
cheap oil.” 

Mrs. Silsbee looked surprised, but presuming her to 
be an acquaintance of Mrs, Brooke’s, answered with 
much graciousness. 

« Ah! here are some ice-creams, I hope they may 
prove relishable, as they are my favourite refresh- 
ment ;” said Mrs. Brooke. 

« They are of Miss Ronaldson’s own make ;” re- 
turned Mrs. Haverset. 

The ladies were helped, and Mrs. Brooke, and 
Mrs. Silsbee, after each had had a taste, let their 
spoons drop, and exchanged looks of disgust. 

«“ Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Haverset, “ it is 
as salt as brine!—those two heedless boys have let 
the salt ice get into it, and ruined it entirely.” 

« Very little else could be expected of such ser- 
vants, judging from their appearance,” said Mrs. Sils- 
bee. “I asked the man, a while ago, fora glass of 
water, and after I had repeated it a dozen of times 
to make him understand, he came back and said 
there were no oranges left. I wonder that any one 
would depend upon a deaf servant at such a time.” 

«“ Oh, one can’t expect to get the best of servants 
at half a dollar a night,” said Mrs. Haverset. 

« Come here, Sarah Elizabeth! come here, love!’ 
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called Mrs. Brooke to her daughter, who was run- 
ning across the room spitting and grimacing, with 
her saucer in her hand; but Sarah Elizabeth, bent 
upon getting rid of her ice-cream, paid no attention, 
and ran against Jerry, who, with the loaded waiter, 
was passing between the folding doors. The boy, 
careless as the child, turned to look what had occa- 
sioned the shock, moving forward at the same time; 
and in doing so, his fuot caught in the half-fastened 
carpet, and he was precipitated, with his burthen, 
upon the floor. 

*“ My cut glass! my beautiful cut glass!” almost 
screamed Mrs. Haverset, who, unpractised in fashion- 
able selt-possession, forgot, at a loss of such magni- 
tude, to restrain her feelings; and several young 
ladies who chanced to be in the way, jumped aside 
with loud ejaculations, and drew their dresses around 
them, to avoid the splashing of the sloppy ice-cream 

nd half-formed jelly. 

«“ Every article of it is broken, and I suppose there 
is no chance of its ever being replaced,” continued 
Mrs. Haversert, standing up to survey the ruins, 

Mrs. Silsbee offered a word of consolation, after 
having been particular to discover that it was all 
borrowed, and remarked—* The carpets will be in- 
jured very much, and that is such a conspicuous 
place !”” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs, Haverset; “ and what is the 
worst of it, they are borrowed carpets.” 

“ Borrowed carpets!” 

“ Yes, ma’am; Mrs. Gillingham lent them for the 
night, and I suppose she will be sorry enough for it. 
If it had been Mrs. Ronaldson’s old faded ones, it 
would not have mattered so much; but that is the 
way; when people who have not the means, attempt 
to make a show, their friends must be the sufferers. 
I wonder that Mrs. Ronaldson would ever pretend to 
give a party.” 

“She is, then, in restricted circumstances?” said 
Mrs. Silsbee. 

“ She has little enough for the necessaries of life.” 

* But it is singular that, on such an occasion, Mr. 
Middleton should not have assisted her.” 

« Mr. Middleton! he gave them their wine, and 
he could not. be expected to do more. I thought 
that very kind in him.” 

« But considering he is so near a relation. He is 
Mrs. Ronaldson’s brother, is he not 

“ Not the least connexion in the world—he only 
rents a room of her,” replied Mrs, Haverset; and 
too much vexed and grieved to enjoy any thing more, 
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even the conversation of such important personages 
as Mesdames Brooke and Silsbee, she made her exit. 
Harriet followed her, and, with tears in her eyes, 
bewailed the accident; but Mrs, Haverset was too 
much soured by her loss to reply civilly, and prudent- 
ly walked into the kitchen to look after her spoons 
before leaving the house, having lent a supply. Har- 
riet assisted her; and after examining the collection, 
a set of very handsome ones was missing. Hannah 
was called for, having a few minutes before left her 
post as guard, to attend to the sick girl up stairs, but 


could give no intelligence of them. Joe and Jerry, 
on coming out from the parlours, where they were 
clearing the carpets, were questioned with no better 


success; but Dick remembered having seen Dorinda, 


the new coloured girl, handling the things on the 
table after Hannah had left it. Dorinda accordingly 
was sought for, but had disappeared from the house. 
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«“ Oh, the wretch !—the thieving black wretch! she 
has stolen my spoons—my elegant tea-spoons, that 
cost twenty dollars a dozen!” cried Mrs. Haverset, 
nearly in hysterics from this additional misfortune; 
and Harriet, scarcely less agitated, could offer her no 
comfort. 

After Mrs. Haverset had left the room, Mrs. 
Brooke had found it necessary, on Sarah Elizabeth’s 
account, to retire also, and Mrs. Silsbee was left in 
possession of the sofa. She beckoned to her nephew, 
who happened to come near, and inquired how late 
it was. 

« Within a few minutes of the time at which you 
ordered the carriage,” he replied. 

«“ Thank heaven!” said Mrs, Silsbee. “I am lit- 
erally almost starved; I have got nothing fit to eat 
the whole evening, except a macaroon and a piece 
of candied orange. Did you ever see such a miser- 
able entertainment ?” 

“ Wretched enough,” returned Mr. Egerton, seat- 
ing himself beside her; “ but the wines were capital, 
though.” 

« Yes—Mr. Middleton’s pocket supplied them; 
but how under the sun, Silsbee, did you happen to 
tell me that he was the uncle of this Miss Ronald- 
son?” 

«“ Why, I either heard it, or conjectured it from 
circumstances. I have met him in bank, attending 
to business for her mother; he lives in the house, 
and this evening he has been doing the honours like 
a near relation, He must be so.” 

“ He is no such thing. I have a notion never to 
forgive you, Silsbee Egerton, for misleading me so. 
He merely hires a room from them. I knew that 
Mr. Middleton was rich and of good family, and was 
expected to remain single for life; and seeing that 
you were disposed to be attentive to Miss Ronaldson, 
I thought I could do no less than to show her some 
civility fur your sake, and now see what an outré 
set of people your blunder has brought me among. 
I feel excessively mortified.” 

« Well, my dear aunt, I have reason to be quite as 
much so. Miss Ronaldson was thrown in my way; 
and though she is a pretty little girl, I should never 
have waited on her as I did, had I not been under 
such a confounded mistake. I thought I might get 
on Middleton’s right side by attention to his niece. 
There is not a better name in the city than his to 
have on a note. Niece or not, he seems to think a 
good deal of her.” 

«“ But were you never in the house before? You 
might have seen how they lived. Why, the very 
lamps and carpets are borrowed, as were all the 
things that were broken.” 

« Not possible!—but this is the first time I have 
ever entered the door. On escorting the young lady 
home, it was always too late to come in, and when 
I called in the morning, she always happened to be 
out. The exterior is genteel enough, however.” 

«“ Well, now that you know what they are, and 
what sort of society they have been accustomed to, 
you can cut the girl’s acquaintance—your wedding 
engagements are over, I suppose; and I shall do so 
forthwith. But do go and see about the carriage, I 
am quite nervous.” 

The carriage had come, and Mr. Egerton conduct- 
ed his aunt from the room, neither of them having 
perceived that little Sophy Ronaldson was sitting on 
a cricket at the end of the sofa. She had been per- 
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mitted by her sister to remain in the parlour, on 
condition that she would keep her seat; and having 
heard the commencement of the dialogue, was too 
much frightened to show herself. 

Mrs. Silsbee’s departure broke up the company, 
few of whom had had more enjoyment than that lady 
herself; and Harriet, having discharged her servants, 
hastened, wearied and dispirited, to her mother’s 
room. Mrs, Ronaldson had been informed by Han- 
nah of the various disasters of the night, but forbore 
to ask any questions, and advised her daughter to 
retire to rest. She accordingly went to her room, 
and, whilst undressing, received from Sophy a full 
repetition of the conversation she had overheard 
between Mr. Egerton and his aunt. This was the 
unkindest cut of all; and poor Harriet, after sending 
the child to bed, crept into her own, weeping as if 
her heart would break. She could not get a mo- 
ment’s sleep the whole night, and in the morning had 
a high fever. Her mother, in alarm, sent for a phy- 
sician, who pronounced it the effect of over-excite- 
ment; aud finding, towards evening, that she grew 
no better, Mrs. Ronaldson wrote a note to Julia, 
saying that Harriet would be unable to resume her 
services. Julia stopped the next day in a carriage 
to ask how she was, but did not even express a wish 
to see her; and Sophy told her sister that she had 
heard one of the larger girls in school say, Mrs, 
Waterford Gray was quite offended because Miss 
Ronaldaon, after going about so much with her as 
bridesmaid, had put herself to so little trouble and 
expense in getting up a party for her. 

Harriet’s indisposition lasted a week, during which 
time most of those who had attended her party, left 
their cards, Mrs, Silsbee and Mr. Egerton, how- 
ever, were not of the number. Mrs. Gillingham 
came regularly every day to see her, and, with deli- 
cacy, forbore to make any allusion to the cause of 
her illness, until Harriet herself was able to talk about 
her many failures. She was then loud in her excla- 
mations against the Silsbees. 

“ After all,” said she, “I am glad it is no worse. 
If you had been foolish enough to heed all the non- 
sense I said to you, I would have had you over head 
and ears in love with that young coxcomb. But I 
thought he was altogether a different kind of person; 
and from valuing you so highly myself, I was certain 
he could not help admiring you. As to the presents 
I attributed to him, I discovered yesterday who they 
really came from. I was at the green-house buying 
some plants, when I thought of asking who had pur- 
chased that elegant bouquet you received the evening 
of the wedding; and after I had described it, the 
people remembered that it had been bought by Mr, 
Middleton. I met him afterwards and taxed him 
with it, and also with sending the annuals, and he 
acknowledged to both. The valentine, of course, 
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was merely done fora joke. It is really worth while 
to receive such marks of friendship from a person 
like Mr. Middleton; I never was more agreeably 
surprised in my life by any one. He proved himself, 
the other night, quite elegant in his manners, as well 
as interesting.” 

Harriet herself introduced the subject of her mis- 
haps and miscalculations to her mother, and com- 
mented upon her own conduct with the utmost in- 
genuousness. She also made a cluse estimate of the 
expenses her ignorance and want of thought had led 
her into, and presented it to her inspection. 

* You have forgotten,” said Mrs. Ronaldson, “ to 
add the value of the articles belonging to Mrs. Hav- 
erset, which were broken and lost. It must be cor- 
rectly ascertained, and the amount discharged. I 
could not think of remaining indebted to a person of 
her character, and had no idea that you were putting 
yourself under so many obligations to her.” 

“T have formed a plan during my illness,” said 
Harriet, “ by which, if you think me qualified to 
execute it, I may be able to repair all the loss my 
mistakes have been to you. You know, mamma, 
that the children—the three gitls, are at the end of 
a quarter at school; and by keeping them at home 
and instructing them myself, for which I have suffi- 
cient time, I will be enabled, in a year or two, to 
save the full amount. Sophy’s bills fur music and 
French would, in less than that time, pay Mrs. Hav- 
erset, and their day-school expenses could go for the 
other things. I believe you were satisfied with the 
use I made of my time while my lessons were going 
on, and I think, if you could trust me, the children 


” 


, 


would not be losers, 

Mrs. Ronaldson did not object, but required a day 
or two to deliberate about the matter; and, in the 
mean time, Harriet having come down stairs, Mr. 
Middleton took advantage of her first appearance to 
make her a visit. From his commiseration of her, 
and Harriet’s gratitude for the effurts he had made 
to assist and relieve her during the memorable trials 
of her party, a feeling of kindness sprang up between 
them, as Mrs. Gillingham remarked, * quite uncle 
and niece like.” 

Mrs. Ronaldson, concluding that her daughter’s 
proposal had been made upon sober reflection, wil- 
lingly assented to it, and Harriet commenced her 
labours. As she advanced in them, the responsibility 
she had assumed produced a salutary effect on her 
own mind, and she became thoughtful and prudent 
as even her mother could desire. At length, from 
being considered only as a pretty, sprightly and grace- 
ful girl, she was reputed one of sense and superior 
moral worth; and in little more than two years after 
the incidents we have commemorated, to the great 
delight of her friends, she became the wife of the 
excellent and respected Mr. Middleton. 
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DIFFUSION 


Tue strong barriers which confmed the stores of wis- 
dom have been thrown down, and a flood overspreads 
the earth; old establishments are adapting themselves 
to the spirit of the age; new establishments are rising; 
the inferior schools are introducing improved systems 
of instruction, and good books are rendering every 
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man’s fireside a school. From all these causes there 
is growing up an enlightened public opinion, which 
quickens and directs the progress of every art and 
science, and through the medium of a free press, al- 
though overlooked by many, is now rapidly becoming 
the governing influence in all the affairs of man. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


FALSE FRIEN 


BY T. 3. 


* You do not seem happy, Julia,” said Mrs, Hartly 
to her daughter, who, half an hour before, had come 
home from a visit to one of her young friends. 
« Nothing unpleasant has occurred, I hope.” 

“I wish I could say no,” Julia replied, looking 
into her mother’s face, while a crimson glow over- 
spread her own. “ But I cannot.” 

“ IT am truly sorry to hear you speak thus, Julia. I 
hope your friend Anna has not given you cause for 
painful feelings.” 

« Indeed she has, ma! I never could have believed 
it; but she spoke to me this afternoon in a cruel 
way ;”’ and Julia burst into tears, and continued to sob 
fur some moments, 

“Tam really grieved at this,” Mrs. Hartly said, 
after her daughter's excitement had in a measure sub- 
sided. “ But I am sure, from what I have seen of 
Anna, that there must have occurred some strange 
misunderstanding between you, or she never could 
have uttered a word that would have given you pain. 
Tell me what she said to you, and why she said it.” 

“ We were talking about the party to be given by 
Mary Williams, next week;” Julia replied, “ and 
differed about some trifle, too unimportant to mention, 
when Anna got angry because I could not agree with 
her, and said I was always obstinate, and fond of 
disagreeing. If any one else had said so to me, I 
would not have cared so much: but for Anna Miller 
to have talked so to my face, is too bad!” 

“ But Anna is no doubt sorry for what she said. 
Certainly she apologized on the instant, for her unkind 
remark,” 

“TI did’nt give her a chance,” Julia said, indig- 
nantly, “ for I picked up my bonnet, and was out of 
the house in two minutes.” 

“There you were wrong, my daughter. Hasty, 
and impulsive actions, are hardly ever such as reason, 
in sober mood, would dictate. When Anna spoke 
as she did, she was, in a certain sense, beside herself, 
and did not speak her true sentimeats towards you. 
You should, in justice to yourself and her too, have 
given her the opportunity of recalling her unkind 
words, And that she would have done so, I have 
not the least doubt.” 

* But even if she had,” urged Julia, “ it would have 
altered the case but little. If there had not existed 
in her mind, previously, the thought which she ut- 
tered, it would not have been clothed in words while 
she was under excitement. And I have no idea of 
being on terms of intimacy with any one who thinks 
me obstinate and fond of disagreeing with every 
body.” 

“If such an idea really exists in her mind, Julia, 
I doubt if it could have found a place there, unless 
something in your character, had caused her, even 
against her will, to think so. This being the case, 
is it not much worse for you to have a fault, than for 
her to perceive it, involuntarily ?” 

“ But I don’t think I am obstinate, or fond of 
differing with every one.” 
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« As to that, Julia,” said Mrs. Hartly, “ it is a fact 
that you are rather too much given to expressing 
differences of opinion, where there is no use in ap- 
pearing to differ. Your father and myself have both 
often noticed this peculiarity in your disposition, and 
regretted it.” 

Julia coloured deeply, and hung down her head in 
silence. But her state of indignation against Anna 
Miller, prevented her from seeing the fault just pointed 
out by her mother. 

At about the same time that the brief conversation 
just referred to, took place between Mrs. Hartly and 
her daughter, Anna Miller sat weeping bitterly, in her 
own chamber. She was a kind-hearted girl, and 
loved, with a warm, sisterly affection, the young friend 
she had, in a moment of excitement, so deeply of. 
fended. But she was not blind to Julia’s faults, 
though always disposed to excuse them, notwithstand- 
ing she was not unfrequently annoyed by her too evident 
inclination to differ in opinion about the merest trifle, 
and not only to differ, but to make the difference of 
importance, 

While thus indulging the grief of an affectionate 
heart, an elder sister came in, and seeing her evident 
distress, said, 

“ Why Anna, what does ail you ?” 

Anna looked up, with her cheeks all suffused in 
tears, and after a moment’s hesitation, replied, 

« Why, sister, I have let my hasty temper get the 
mastery over me, so far as to talk very unkindly to 
Julia Hartly, and she has gone home deeply offended.” 

“Tam sorry for that, Anna. But what did you 
say to her?” 

“ We differed about some trifle, and she, as is 
usual, you know with her, made a matter of consid- 
erable importance out of the difference. Somehow 
or other, I felt irritated at this, and said to her, more 
sharply I expect than I intended,—Julia you are strange 
and obstinate, always differing with some one!—At 
this she picked up her bonnet, and was out of the 
house before I had time to apologize or prevent her.” 

“ Well, Anna, I am sorry for you; but it cannot 
be recalled now. You must profit by this lesson, 
painful as it is, and endeavour to exercise more con- 
trol over yourself, and forbearance towards others. 
When you next see Julia, you can explain it all, and 
there, I hope, the unpleasant part of the affair will 
end.” 

« I must see her in the course of to-morrow, and 
apologize to her, and have the whole aflair settled; 
for Mary William’s party takes place on the next 
evening, and we must be on good terms again by that 
time, or there will be no enjoyment for me.” 

«“ That is agood resolution, Anna,” said her sister, 
“ seek an explanation, and reconciliation as soon as 
possible, and all will be well again.” 

Shortly after Julia Hartly had explained to her 
mother the cause of her unhappiness, Emeline West, 
a mutual acquaintance of Julia and Anna, called in, 
and the two young ladies soon retired tu Julia's 
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chamber, to talk about certain matters and things 
which are not considered appropriate themes for dis- 
cussion in the presence of mothers, 

“ O, Emeline!” said Julia, after the door had been 
closed upon them, “ I’ve been treated most shame. 
fully to day, by Anna Miller.” 

“ You don’t say so, Julia! 
that happen?” 

* I would’nt have believed it was in her to say to 
me what she did! We were talking about Mary 
William’s party, when I differed with her about the 
length of a flounce, and gave her my reason for it. 
At this, she flew into such a passion, and said that I 
was an obstinate girl, and was always differing with 


How in the world did 


some one!” 
“Tt aint possible!” 
* Indeed it is, then! 
life.” 
“ And what did you do?” 

“ Why, I put on my bonnet, and was out of the 
house in a twinkling.” 
“ That was right! 
with a proper spirit.” 

“She’s mistaken, I can tell her, if she thinks 
to trifle with me in that way! TI never take an in- 
sult, tamely, from any one,” responded Julia, excited 
and indignant, 

“TI always knew her to be a passionate and in- 


I never was so hurt in my 


I like to see every one act 


sulting girl. 
a dozen, that I have heard of her outrageous viola- 
tions of lady like deportment towards her friends,— 
and in her own house, too !” 

« Well, she’ll never have a chance of insulting me 
again, I can tell her!” said Julia, feeling more and 
more indignant, as the “ mutual friend” went on to 
widen, instead of endeavouring to heal the breach 
that had been made between two, who had really been 
fond of each other. 

“ You would be a fool if you did; Emeline re- 
plied, significantly, “I, for one, have no idea of toler- 
ating these constantly occurring violations of good 
breeding and good feeling. If we allow them to 
pass unnoticed, or forgive them as soon as perpe- 
trated, we will soon have a pretty state of things. 
No one, after a while, will feel free from the danger 
of insults in any company. For one, I have long 
since resolved to set my face against them; and I am 
glad to find that you have shown a proper spirit of 
resentment against Anna Miller; who is, any how, to 
say the least of it, a vulgar, and forward girl.” 

In this way the “ mutual friend” went on to con- 
firm Julia’s unkind feelings towards Anna, and thus 
to extinguish the hope that had already begun to 
spring up in her mind, that she would seek an expla- 


nation. 

On that same evening Emeline West called to see 
Ania Miller. 

“ You look serious, Anna,” she said, after they 
were alone. 

“Do I? Well, I must confess that I feel a little 
sober ;”’ Anna replied, endeavouring to smile. 

** What is the matter ?—has any thing happened ?” 

“ Nothing of much consequence,” Anna said eva- 
sively, 

“TI saw Julia Hartly this afternoon,” Emeline re- 
marked after a pause. 

“Did you, indeed!” Anna said in a quicker 


tone. 
“ Yes, and she seems to be in rather a queer way. 
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What has happened, for she was as tart as a damson 
when I mentioned your name?” 

« I was rather rude to her this afternoon,” Anna 
replied, “ but she went away before I had time to ex- 
plain myself, and apologize.” 

“ She’s a tetchy kind of girl, any way.” 

«I don’t know, I have sometimes talked very plain 
to her without giving offence. But, to-day, I gave 
her just cause for being displeased. I only regret 
that I did not prevent her from going away, until 
afier I had asked her forgiveness for what I had said.” 

“TI don’t think it would have been any use,” 
Emeline responded, “She says that you insulted 
her downright in your own house, and that she is de- 
termined to set her face against all such unlady like 
conduct in any one. I told her that she must for- 
give if she expected to be forgiven, but she said that 
if she did forgive, she would never forget; and that, 
any how, she would not forgive you, until she had 
punished you well for having so grossly insulted her.” 

Anna’s face coloured deeply, and her eyes became 
suffused with tears. But she made no reply. Ever 
since Julia had left the house, she had been pondering 
over various forms of reconciliation, and had fully 
made up her mind, that early in the morning 
she would call upon her and make overtures of kind- 
ness. But the information given to her by Emeline, 
of Julia’s state of feeling towards her, dispersed at 
once her fond anticipations, and aroused in her mind 
something of resentment towards her estranged 
friend. 

« What was the mighty offence given, Anna?” 
inquired her visiter, affecting ignorance of what had 
passed between the two young ladies. 

« There is no denying, Emeline, that I was a little 
rude to her,” Anna said, “for I made so free as to 
tell her that she was an obstinate girl.” 

“ Well, and so she is. But, in the name of good- 
ness! was that all the wonderful insult, she is so 
full of indignation about ?—Upon my word!” 

« Yes, that is all; and, to tell the truth, that con- 
stant differing with you in any opinion or preference, 
which she indulges in, is, to say the least of it, very 
annoying.” 

« Indeed it is! Many a time she has worried me 
so, that I could hardly keep from telling her a piece 
of my mind in right plain terms.” 

«J did intend,” remarked Anna, “to go and see 
her to-morrow morning, and offer an acknowledg- 
ment for what I had done. But, if she thinks and 
talks as you say she does, I’m afraid there will be no 
use in it.” 

« No, I’m sure that there would not be a particle 
of use in it. And, since she chooses to make such 
a mountain out of a mole-hill, if I were you, I would 
let her have her own way about it.” 

« Still,” Anna said, “Julia has many good quali- 
ties, and I always was fond of her. How foolish it 
was in me, to suffer my impatient temper to cause a 
separation between us! ‘This breach must yet be 
healed; and I am satisfied that I ought to make the 
first advances.” 

“You must, of course, judge in the matter for 
yourself,” Emeline replied, tossing her head, “ but I 
make it a point never to humour folks that cut up 
such tantrums with me. She knew well enough that 
you spoke hastily, and as she provoked you to speak 
80, it is for her to consider your peculiarities of cha- 
racter, as much as it is for yon to consider her’s. 
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Any how, she didn’t show off so very well, to huff 
up in a minute, and flirt away before you had time 
to say a word. I wouldn’t take all the blame to my- 
self, if I were you. It’s a maxim, you know, that 
where two have a falling out, that one is as much in 
fault as the other; and I am sure, I can’t see why 
you should vary the adage to your own disadvan- 
tage.” 

Thus the mutual friend of the young ladies, from 
the strange pleasure she took in seeing others at 
variance, extinguished in the mind of Anna, the de- 
termination she had formed of going on the next 
morning to seek a reconciliation with her friend. 

The night for the party at Mary Williams’ came 
round, and yet Julia and Anna had not seen each 
other, and each was oppressed with painful feelings, 
when the idea of meeting at the party presented 
itself, 

“T really feel like staying away,” Anna said to 
her sister; “1 know that I shall not enjoy myself, 
and my presence there, must modify, in a good de- 
gree, Julia’s satisfaction.” 

«“ But why not, even there, offer her a friendly 
hand, and ask to be forgiven for your unkindness 
towards her. No one need understand what you are 
saying to her. I am sure that she will gladly re- 
spond to your offer of reconciliation.” 

“TI should have done this before now, had I not 
learned from Emeline West, that she was so much 
incensed against me.” 

* Emeline acted very wrong in telling you.” 

“ That may be, sister; but now that I know her 
real feelings, how can I go forward, under the cer- 
tainty of being repulsed and wounded.” 

“ Such a certainty, I am sure, does not exist; the 
worst persons can hardly repulse one who comes, 
confessing a wrong, much less a girl who has the 
many amiable qualities possessed by Julia.” 

“ But, you know what she said to Emeline.” 

« Yes, and I know, too, how easy it is to convey 
an erroneous impression of what another has said. 
The very tone of voice and expression of countenance 
used in repeating any thing, may so modify it as to 
make it seem very different from what was intended 
to be conveyed, when it was uttered.” 

Anna was silenced, but not convinced. The idea, 
that Julia intended, if she forgave her at all, to keep 
back the forgiveness for some time, in order to punish 
her, wounded her pride a good deal, and she could 
not get it out of her mind, nor subdue its influence 
over her. It seemed so cruel, and so much like 
trifling with the feelings of one who had loved her, 
and who still, she must know, entertained for her 
much true affection. 

Anna was among the latest who came to Mary 
William’s party that evening. She did not observe 
Julia when she entered the brilliantly lighted room. 
But that young lady saw her, of course, and so did 
their mutual friend, Miss West, who sat beside 
Julia. 

“She didn’t even look at you!” whispered Eme- 
line. 

Julia did not reply, but a deep and oppressive sigh 
struggled up from her bosom, yet without affording 
her any relief from a weight that seemed bearing 
down both mind and body. 


a” 


“She has a guilty look, hasn’t she?” again whis- 
pered Emeline, as Anna, on taking a chair, turned 
towards Julia. The latter dropped her eyes beneath 
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those of her estranged friend, while she felt the blood 
rising into and burning on her cheek. Even in the 
brief, flitting glance she had of Anna’s face, she saw 
in its expression that which drew her towards her, 
and made her heart ache for the estrangement that 
kept them asunder. It was anything but a guilty 
face. But there was in it something of tenderness 
and sadness, and the reflection of a heart that yearned 
towards her friend. 

“1 wonder if she will speak to you?” Emeline 
again said, breaking into the thoughts of peace that 
were crowding into the mind of Julia. 

“I don’t know; but I am resolved to speak to 
her ;” Julia said. 

“ Don’t do that for the world!” said Emeline, 
looking Julia in the face with an expression of sur- 
prise upon her countenance. “Its her place to make 
advances towards you: and, if you were to speak to 
her, from what I heard her say, I am sure she would 
pass you with contempt. You will not, certainly, 
run the risk of being so mortified befure the whole 
company.” 

Thus urged, the hastily formed good resolution 
was dismissed, and Julia determined to await, in 
painful suspense, the accidents of the evening, hoping 
that something would occur to break down the par- 
tition that separated them. Her very heart yearned 
within her to be reconciled. She loved Anna, and 
had forgiven the hasty words she had used, and only 
wanted an opportunity to tell her so, And had not 
their officious mutual friend interposed her offices, 
the breach would have been healed, through overtures 
from Julia, before the evening of the day after the 
offence had been received. 

It was not long after Anna entered the room, be- 
fore Emeline managed, “by accident,” to get along 
side of her. 

* You have not made that little matter up, I see,” 
she remarked, after chatting for a few minutes, 
glancing at the same time towards Julia, who, on 
being invited, had taken her seat at the piano. 

“No, but I hope we soon will;” was Anna’s 
prompt reply. 

“Tt is to be hoped so,” the mutual friend said 
dryly. 

Just then Julia’s fingers fell lightly upon the keys 
of the instrument. She had a sweet voice, and Anna 
always loved to hear her sing. She now listened 
with interest. The first line warbled in pensive 
sweetness, drew tears to her eyes, and it was only 
by an effort that she could keep down her feelings as 
the song progressed. It was the following: 


“We have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade, 

Since first beneath the chestnut trees, 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together — 
Shall a light word part us now? 


“We have been gay together; 

We have laughed at little jests, 

For the fount of hope was gushing, 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 

But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 

We have been gay together — 
Shall a light word part us now? 
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“We have been sad together; 

We have wept with bitter tears, 

O’er the grass-grown graves where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 

The voices which were silent there, 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 

We have been sad together — 
Oh! what shall part us now?” 


« Beautiful !—beautiful !” 
” 


“ Tender!” “ Touch- 
ing!” were the gratified expressions that 
ran round the room, as Julia’s voice trembled sweetly, 
and with emphatic tenderness on the last line. A 
half stifled sob which escaped the lips of Anna, at- 
tested the influence of the words just sung, upon her 


« Sweet 


teelings. 

“She is still the same, affectionate, warm-hearted 
girl!” she mentally exclaimed. 

«“ Did you ever see a finer piece of trifling than 
that in your life!” said Emeline West to Anna. 

« Trifling, Emeline?” 

«Certainly! I hope you don’t think there is any 
thing sincere in all that. No—no—its a precious 
piece of acting! If she really felt the sentiments of 


the song just sung, she would never expose them here. 


She could not!” 


There was the semblance of truth in what Eme- 
line said, and this clouded and confused Anna’s mind. 
Doubts again arose, and the impulse she felt to go up 
to Julia and whisper in her ear, as she sat on the 
piano stool turning over the music book, “ A light 
word shall not part us,” was allowed to subside. She 
now felt more unhappy than ever. 

During the evening, the two estranged friends 
were frequently thrown so together, that a word, if 
only uttered, would have healed the rankling wound. 
But whenever there was an opportunity, their evil 
genius seemed to know it; for Emeline was always 
prompt to drop a warning word, or draw an unchar- 
itable inference, and thus prevent a reconciliation, 
Anna retired at an early hour, and after she was 
gone, Julia felt but little inclination to stay; for 
while Anna was present, she could not help feeling 
constantly, the hope that she would speak to her, and 
then all would have been forgiven on the instant. 

She was sitting alone, gloomily, about half an hour 
after Anna had left, pondering upon the painful state 
of estrangement that existed between her and her 
friend, when a lady sat down by her side and said, 
kindly— 

« You do not seem happy, Julia 

Julia started, and looked into the face of the per- 
son who had addressed her, with a momentary ex- 
pression of surprise, and then replied, while a faint 
smile lit up her face, 

“I cannot say that I do feel very happy, Mrs. 
Moreland.” 

«“ But you’ need not feel so, Julia. I have just 
learned from Emeline West, that there is a difficulty 
between you and Anna Miller. I know the reason, 
now, why neither of you seemed as lively as usual 
tonight. Both of you are distressed about the same 
cause. Now, surely, you can forgive each other.” 

“I do forgive her with all my heart, Mrs. More- 
land,” Julia said, the tears filling her eyes, 

“ Then I know that forgiveness will be mutual.” 

“I fear not,” Julia said. “ Emeline West tells 
me that Anna thinks and speaks very unkindly of 
me. If it hadn’t been for this, I should have gone 
to her before now.” 


”? 
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“To say the least of it, then, Emeline is very 
much to blame for telling you so,” Mrs. Moreland 
said, gravely. 

«“ That may be true enough, as far as she is con- 
cerned; but having heard as much, how can I run 
the risk of being repulsed. That would wound me 
more than the first offence.” 

“I am sure, Julia, there is no danger,” Mrs. 
Moreland said, encouragingly. 

“TIT could hope not; yet I fear to run any risk. 
And, besides, the offence was against me, and com 
mitted by Anna in her own house. It is for her to 
come to me.” 

* And you will not repulse her?” 

« Repulse her! oh, no! I could not do that, Mrs. 
Moreland! I would be the happiest creature in the 
world, if she would only come and say, * Julia, let us 
be friends again.’” 

On the next morning, Mrs. Moreland went early 
to see Anna Miller. 

« Well, Anna, how were you pleased last night?” 
asked the visiter, after a few remarks succeeding the 
salutations of the morning had passed. 

“It was a very pleasant company, Mrs. More- 
land.” 

“ But you didn’t seem happy, I thought, Anna, 
and I have taken the liberty of a friend to call on 
you this morning, in the hope that I can say some- 
thing, or do something to make you feel pleasanter.” 

Anna looked up into the face of her kind friend, 
with something of surprise in her countenance; and 
after a few moments’ silence, said, 

« When we are conscious of having acted wrong, 
we can find but little external comfort.” 

« That is true, Anna, in one sense. But if a 
friend can aid us in correcting what is wrong, then 
a friend can help us much, even under such circum- 
stances.” 

« I should be glad to receive any aid, even in that 
way, Mrs. Moreland. But do you know the cause 
of my unhappiness ?” 

“IT think I do, Anna.” 

« Well, what shall I do?” 

«I think you ought to go and see Julia.” 

“I am afraid that she will not receive me kindly.” 

«“ T am sure that she will, Anna!” 

« But Emeline West told me that Julia had re- 
solved to keep me at a distance, for the purpose of 
punishing me for my offence against her.” 

«“ It is very strange, Anna, that Emeline West 
should be as ready to prejudice the mind of Julia 
against you, as she seems to have been to prejudice 
your mind against Julia!” 

« Surely, Mrs. Moreland, she has not acted thus!” 

« I do not like to censure any one, but I am afraid 
that she has.” 

“Can it be possible! 
would receive me kindly?” 

« Anna, I know that she would. I have conversed 
with her, and she told me, with the tears in her eyes, 
that if you would only come to see her, she would 
be the happiest creature in the world.” 

« Did she, indeed, say that, Mrs. Moreland?” 
Anna asked, eagerly, catching hold of that lady’s 
hands and clasping them in her own. 

« Yes, Anna, she did; and she meant all that she 
said.” 

« Then I will see her before another hour passes 
over my head.” 


But do you think Julia 
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* Do so, Anna, and all will again be well,” Mrs. 
Moreland said, kindly. 

* But will you not go with me?” Anna asked. 

“ Certainly, Anna, if you wish me.” 

“ Then I will accompany you at once.” 

On that morning, soon after the breakfast hour, 
Emeline West dropped in to see Julia Hartley. 

* Ah, good morning, Julia! How do you do after 
last night’s party ?” said that young lady, in a spright- 
ly tone. 

“ Pretty well, Emeline; how are you?” 

“ Oh, lively! I’m glad to see you brightening up 
a little. You looked too sad and woe-begone last 
night, for any thing.” 

“ I did not feel very happy then, Emeline, and 
cannot say that I am in very extraordinary spirits 
this morning. But as I have some hope of a recon- 
ciliation with Anna, I cannot but feel a litile better 
than I did then.” 

“ You are not going to humble yourself to her, I 
hope!” 

« No.” 

“ Then she is not going to do it to you, I know! 
Catch her doing such a thing!” 

* T don’t wish her to.” 

*« She can’t make the first advances without stoop- 
ing, though.” 

Before Julia had time to reply, the parlour door 
opened, and Anna, accompanied by Mrs. Moreland, 
entered. 

The two friends looked at each other for a brief 
moment, and then, without uttering a word, rushed 
into each other’s arms, 

« Am I forgiven, Julia?” Anna said, at length. 





mS 


Ir was the house of prayer—and the rich swell 
Of music floated by, as soft in tone 
As murm'ring waters in the lonely dell, 
Or her sweet voice I loved in days by-gone: 
I heard the book of truth, in whose pure page 
My wont it was, in happier hours, to read 
Of Him, who meekly bore the scoffer’s rage 
To save mankind—to win the Christian's meed ; 
And then 


My own dear mother!—then I thought of thee! 


, in fancy, knelt beside thy knee, 


I stood among the voiceless dead—and there, 

In the deep stillness of the Sabbath eve, 
There came a mother lone, to breathe a prayer 

To heaven o’er her first-born’s grave, and relieve 
Those bosom-pangs, which none but she could tell, 

With tears—sad tokens of a mother’s fondness ;— 
And when [ saw, how deeply and how well 

She loved—how true was her heart's tenderness,— 
And looked upon her moving agony, 


Then, dearest mother! did I think of thee. 





MOTHER. 


M O T 
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«“ Oh, yes, a thousand times!” 


warmly. 

“And may no hasty word ever again separate 
you,” Mrs. Moreland said. “ But should such an 
event again occur, I sincerely hope our friend Eme- 
line here, will exercise her influence as a mutual 
friend, with more discretion and kindness. Had she 
acted a true part, your estrangement, I am convinced, 
could not have continued up to this time, short as the 
period is; and how much pain you would both have 
been spared, I need not say.” 

Emeline looked surprised and rebuked for a mo- 
ment, and then hung down her head, while her face 
was crimsoned with burning blushes of shame. Then 
suddenly rising, she hastily retired. 

« And now, my young friends,” said Mrs. More- 
land, “ beware of uttering an unkind or hasty word, 
But should either of you again fall in temptation, let 
not the sun go down upon your anger; and above 
all, do not listen for a moment to any one who shows 
a disposition to widen the breach. Hearken, rather, 
to the voice that pleads for reconciliation; it is the 
voice of truth and nature. And, moreover, let the 
causes that produced this temporary alienation be 
searched out and put away; causes there must be for 
it, existing, too, in the minds of both. Remove these, 
and you remove the danger of any future misunder- 
standings, and disarm evil minds and evil tongues 
from all power to hurt you. ‘Thus will you be ena- 
bled to extract good from what seemed a most painful 
occurrence. As for Emeline, she is but the represen- 
tative of a very large class. Some act with more ad- 
dress and caution than she has acted, but the * poison 
of adders’ is under their tongues. ‘- 


she responded, 


Beware of them! 
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BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS, 


The tw-light’s gathering shade is stealing now 
Like tise faint visions of a midnight dream, 
O'er flower-gemm’'d lea, and o’er the mountain's brow; 
The moonlight’s gleaming on the gentle stream— 
Its silver sheen is dancing on the shore; 
And I, once more, seem standing at that hearth,— 
That holy spot which I may see no more, 
My childhood’s home—the scene of joyous mirth 
Where I have revelled in my boyish glee ;— 


Yet, mother! can I think of none but thee! 


And thou wilt sometime think, full well I ken, 
Of him who's far away, beloved mother! 
I shall be nightly in thy thought; and when, 
In broken speech, my blue-eyed younger brother 
Doth ask for one, who in his earliest year 
Oft watched beside his couch, thou'lt think again, 
With heaving breast, and with a trickling tear, 
How thy tried love for me will e’er remain, 


Shrined deep within thy pure heart’s memory; 


Ay, mother! —then thy thought will be of me! 
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A SIMPLE TALE OF JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “KypD,” “ THE QUADROON,” ETC. 


* Oh, sweet it is to see soft charitie 
Take root and blossom i’ the heart o’ youth.” 


I. 
In the most aristocratic quartier of the city of 
New Orleans, stands the mansion of M. D’Alembert, 
one of the wealthiest Creoles of that gay and luxuri- 
ous metropolis of the southwest. It is one of the 
quadrangular structures peculiar to that city, being 
built around an open court, and communicating with 
the street by a porte cochere. The front on the Rue 
Bourbon is stuccoed and ornamented with a balcony 
overhanging the grand gateway. Around the court 
runs a colonnade not unlike the cloisters of a con- 
vent, latticed between its slender pillars, and half em- 
bowered in trellised vines. In the midst of the court, 
which is shaded with orange trees, is a white marble 
fountain, representing a swan spouting jets deau, 
which fall back with the refreshing noise of a con- 
stant summer shower. The long venitian windows 
that overlooked the court are drapered with costly 
hangings of crimson and damask, and along the light 
balcony that encircles the second story of the court 
are placed innumerable vases of every variety of 
exotic and native plant. ‘The whole edifice with its 
external ornaments and internal arrangements, so far 
as visible to the eye, indicates the residence of one 
of those wealthy Creole gentlemen, whose abodes are 
the well known centres of hospitality and refinement, 
and whose style of living is more like that of the 
old French nobles of the ancien regime, than of 
American private gentlemen. 

It was near sunset on the evening of the 8th of 
January, and the level beams of golden light shone 
through a half-curtained window of the library of this 
mansion. Near the window by a table, sat reading, 
a noble looking gentleman about forty years of age. 
The sun fell upon his intellectual forehead, and thence 
glanced off to enrich with deeper gold the gilded cases 
of costly volumes that lined the superb apartment. 
The bright reflection upon his page and brow, caused 
him to close his book and look up from it, when he 
beheld standing within a few feet of him his beautiful 
and only daughter, Laurie. She had the moment 
before entered the library with a timid step as if 
to speak to him; but seeing him so absorbed in 
his book, she waited to see if he would not look up, 
when the suri which she observed travelling across 
his page, should reach his face. She was a sweet 
looking, bright creature, about ten years of age, with 
a clear dark eye like her father’s, and a cloud of 
auburn hair that covered her shoulders with the 
abundance of its golden tresses. Her face was beau- 
tiful, but owed its beauty most to its expression. ‘The 
features were childishly lovely, and animated with 
youth; but there was upon them a soft, gentle look 
of benevolence and universal love for all around her, 
that gave the indefinable charm to her countenance 
that won all hearts. Her face was now sad, and 
tears had fallen upon her cheek. 


« Ah, Laurie, come to me!” exclaimed M. D’Alem- 
bert, extending his arms on beholding her. She 
bounded into them with a glad cry, and buried her 
face upon his shoulder. Look up, enfant,” he said 
tenderly, putting aside the bright curls that hid her 
pure white brow, and imprinting affectionately a kiss 
upon it. 

She obeyed, and fixed upon her parent a face 
beaming with smiles struggling through tears. 

“ You forgive me then, dear papa?” she said in 
the soft sweet tones of voice one would expect to 
hear from such a child. 

“TI do, my Laurie,” he answered, tapping her 
playfully on the cheek; “but see you do not again 
let your benevolence cause you to give to a beggar 
so unsuitable alms as a diamond brooch.” 

“ But I had no money, mon pére, and the poor 
man was so wretched and starving!—What would 
I have cared for my brooch afterwards, dear pa, if I 
had heard he had perished for want of that food which 
by parting with it, he procured for himself.” 

« Well, well, my sweet child! we talked all this 
over befure I sent you to your room for three hours 
punishment. Ido not wish, dear, to check benevo- 
lence, or chill your sensibility for human suffering. 
It is my desire to have your charities rightly directed, 
and to see that your alms have not only suitable ob- 
jects, but are also suited to the wants of the objects. 
That is not true charity that gives to one, what 
would relieve the wants of twenty, nor is that genu- 
ine benevolence that bestows indiscriminately equally 
to the deserving and to the undeserving without 
question, and without measure.” 

“I did not know, pa, till you told me, that the 
man I gave the brooch to was an impostor. It is 
so very wicked to feign misery, that I could not con- 
ceive any one’s doing such a thing.”” And Laurie 
D’Alembert’s large eyes filled with indignant tears. 

*“ You know very little of this world, my child,” 
answered her father, tenderly; “ alas, each year will 
grave the lesson of human depravity deeper and 
deeper upon your heart. This is your first lesson.” 

“IT am sure, I shall remember it,” said Laurie, 
* but how shall I know what are deserving objects of 
charity, pa?” 

“ Ask sa mére, or me; but if you have no money 
by you, never give away jewelry.” 

“ Nor my books?” 

« No.” 

« Nor my play-things?” 

« No.” 

«“ They are mine, papa: and why shouldn’t I give 
them away to poor people if I choose?” she asked 
with grave earnestness, 

“ Such things would do them little good, and—” 

* But they might sell them for money. ‘There is 
my doll with the moving eyes, which I have put by 
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long ago, and which you gave twenty dollars for. 
Why couldn't I give that. ‘They could sell it, pa?” 

“Such gifts would be improper to objects of real 
charity, and besides they are not your own to give. 
Did I not convince you, dear child, that although I 
gave you the brooch, for which I paid one hundred 
dollars, it was not yours to part with?” 

“ Yes, pa,” answered the sweet child dropping her 
head. 

“ Your dolls, and other playthings, like the brooch, 
are mine, not your own, and you cannot give them 
away without permission,” 

« But if you give me money?” asked the eager 
child. 

* You have no right, my dear child, to use it in any 
way that you are confident will not meet with my 
approval.” 

Laurie sat still upon her father’s knee, and seemed 
to be for a moment very thoughtful. At length, she 
shook back her rich hair from her face and looked up. 

* Mon pére!” 

“ What, chere enfant,” answered M. D’Alembert 
with a smile. 

“Is not any thing I have, my own—not even 
Fidele ?” 

“ Yes, Fidele is your own,” replied her father, 
laughing; “but I think you would scarce give your 
little favourite dog away, if you were beset by beg- 
gars, and had not a sou.” 

* IT dont know, papa,” she answered, returning her 
parent’s smile; “ J don’t know—but I should be very 
sorry to have to part with him.” 

“ No—no,—ma_ chere enfant,” he said, kissing 
her, “I trust there will be no occasion for it. You 
are a good girl, and your only fault is, that your heart 
is bigger than your lite head. Benevolence is so 
rare a plant on earth, I will be the last to check its 
growth, when I find it putting forth in so rich a soil 
as my child’s heart. I will see that you have from 
this day, Laurie, sufficient money for all reasonable 
charities. Here is a purse containing four dollars 
in shilling pieces. Take it and do with it what your 
heart prompts. Every Monday morning, you will 
find on the table in my library, a purse containing 
the same amount. Allons! Let us seek your mo- 
ther in her dressing-room.” 

Laurie kissed her indulgent parent with the fer- 
vent warmth of her grateful nature, and accompanied 
him from the library, 


Il. 

Tue boudoir and dressing-room of Madame D’Alem. 
bert, the still youthful and beautiful wife and mo- 
ther, were separated from the library by a spacious 
drawing-room, furnished with almost oriental magnifi- 
cence. Crossing this apartment over a carpet that re- 
turned no sound to the foot-fall, father and daughter 
came to a glass door half hid in the shrubbery of the 
conservatory, into which the windows of the boudoir 
opened. A light rap at this door brought to it a fe- 
male slave. 

«“ Is madame visible?” asked M. D’Alembert. 

«Come in, Henri,” cried the lady on hearing his 
voice, “ I have no one with me but my hair dresser.” 

They entered the luxurious chambers appropriated 
to the lady, and found Madame D’Alembert seated 
before a pier glass, under the hands of a frisseur. 

“So you go to the anniversary ball to-night, 
Eléonore,” observed, rather than inquired, M. D’Alem- 





bert, as he entered and took a seat upon a fauteuil 
near her, as if to overlook the operations of Monsieur 
the barber. 

“ Yes, Henri. How do you like these curls above 
the temple?” 

“They are becoming, love—nothing can make 
you look ill.” 

“Do you not think a head dress of hair, simply 
decorated with flowers, will be pretty ?” 

“ Exceedingly so, if you wear it.” 

“JI knew you would like it. It was my taste. 
Monsieur was determined to make me look like a 
fright by frizzing my hair, and wreathing in it a band 
of pearls. But I think this is much more tasteful.” 

“It becomes you charmingly, sweet wife,” said 
M. D’Alembert, half in gallantry, half seriously. 

« Ah, Monsieur D’Alembert,” said the frisseur with 
a graceful gesture of his curling tongs, “ Madame 
have de beautiful hair. I come,—I look at hair— 
ma fois!—nature have done every ting before me. 
Ah, Madame,” he added, profoundly bowing, “ art 
can do notting, where nature bave left notting un- 
done !” 

Madame Eléonore smiled, and glanced into her 
mirror, and said, “ You have done your part well, 
Monsieur. Henri, how do you like this embroidered 
flounce edged with pointed lace ?” 

“ T dare say it is very beautiful.” 

«“ Dare say! you gentlemen never know what a 
lady wears! I might as well go in chintz! I dare say 
I should look the same to you.” 

“In chintz or velvet, sweet wife, you would al- 
ways look the same to me, for in either I should 
see only your face. ‘That never changes while you 
change your dress every day.” 

“A pretty speech, and well-spoken, Henri. Did 
you notice that the Grecian waists are in fashion 
again? How do you like this?” and the Jady sur- 
veyed her magnificent figure in the pier glass. 

« Indeed, Eléonore, I must confess I never beheld 
your figure more perfectly delineated.” 

«Madame is divine!” ejaculated the hair-dresser, 
gazing, not upon her figure, but at her head-dress, 

«“ Maman,” said Laurie, “ I wonder when you ar- 
range your hair so sweetly yourself every day, you 
always, when you go to parties, get a barber to come 
and make you look like one of the French blocks 
in his windows,” 

“Tt is the fashion, enfant.” 

“It is not so pretty, maman, as when you dress 
it plain on your temples. Then your eyes look 
softer and your smile is sweeter. It seems to me as 
if that curl over your eyebrow, gives your eyes a sin- 
gular expression somehow, as if it was laughing.” 

«Dat is it—dat is it, Ma’mselle, dat is it, Mon- 
sieur,—Madame,” cried the frisseur with gesticula- 
tions of delight; “dat is de effect I aim at!—It is de 
triumph of de arte!—Ah, ma fois! I adjuste de curl 
just where it makee de eye smile!—No oder frisseur 
can do like me.—Mais !—Ma'mselle avait penetra- 
tion incomparable !—Dieu !”"—he suddenly cried, his 
eyes arrested by her singularly beautiful and abun- 
dant hair.—* Permittez-moi,” and advancing towards 
Laurie, he lifted between his thumb and fore-finger 
one of her rich curls, “ Beautiful!—Ah, Ma’mselle, 
how beautiful is you’ hair!—It is soft and fine as de 
silk, and like de colour of gold—lIt is worth its 
weight in gold—Mon dieu, I never see such hair!” 
Again he passed a curl through his fingers, as if pro- 








fessionally feeling its texture, and sighed. Laurie 
laughed, and, disengaging the tress, bounded from 
him. 

“ Ah, ma’mselle,” he said, advancing towards her 
with one hand laid on his heart, and the other graceful- 
ly brandishing his tongs and comb; “ ah, jolie ma’m- 
selle, I sall be so happy to have de refusal of you hair, 
when you cut it off. It would make my fortune!” 

“ Cut it off!” repeated Laurie, between surprise 
and fear, glancing from him to her mother inquiring- 
ly, and with her small white hands instinctively try- 
ing to protect the thousand ringlets the half of which 
she could not confine, from his covetous glances, 

“ Monsieur means,” said her mother, “ when you 
come out into society.” 

* Oui, madame,” said the barber, bowing to Ma- 
dame d’Alembert. 

“ Shall I then have to cut off my beautiful hair, ma- 
man?” asked Laurie, incredulously; for she thought 
a great deal of her ringlets, and was playing with 
them from morning till night. 

“ You surely would not go into company, when a 
young lady, with tresses like yours, reaching to your 
waist ?” 

“ I know young ladies don’t wear ringlets, maman; 
but, then, I could not make up my mind to part with 
mine, I should rather not be considered a young 
lady, to keep my dear sweet curls.” 

It was not vanity that made Laurie love her beau- 
tiful locks, but that affection for the beautiful which 
all children of refined minds possess. Her affection 
for her bright curls, and for those of her pretty Fi- 
dele, whose snowy coat was all composed of ringlets 
of white silky hair, was nearly alike. She was no 
‘more vain of one than the other, and would have 
been equally grieved to have parted with either. 

* Ma'mselle will, by and by, have more thought 
for de beaux dan for de curl,” said the perruquier, 
addressing her; “ ma’mselle will den send for me— 
I come—I clip dem off wid my scissor—lI carry dem 
off wid triumph, ma fois!” 

“IT will never let you cut them off,” she cried, 
decidedly. 

“One time—two, tree year more—we'll see. I 
give you fifty franc for dem den,” said the French- 
man, retiring, smiling and bowing to Laurie; who, 
looking upon him with utter detestation at his bar- 
barous proposition, shrunk towards her amused father, 


with her hands firmly holding her bright masses of 


hair. 
111. 

Litrte Laurie was a day-scholar at the Convent 
d’Ursuline. The ensuing morning she was tripping 
lightly along Rue Chartres towards Ursuline street, 
her benevolent little head filled with a thousand 
schemes of generosity, which the contents of her 
purse were to enable her to realize. She reached 
the Convent without meeting with an object of char- 
ity; but she saw seated at the gate, as she was about 
to enter, a poor woman with three miserable children 
nestled about her tattered form. Each child’s hand 
was silently stretched forth, its little palm upturned 
to the passer-by. Little Laurie was not one to resist 
such an appeal. She stopped and said, “ Pauvre 
femme, pauvres enfans! I have money to relieve 
your wants.” 

She drew her silken purse from her school-bag atid 
poured half the contents into the woman’s hand. She 
then placed a piece of silver in each infantile palm. 
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* Heaven's blissing be upon you, swate angel of 
innocence,” said the woman, with clamorous grati- 
tude. “Its not the mouthful o’ bread or mate has 
been betwane the children’s teeth this two day—and 
my old man at home sick, and no ducthor to give 
him the medicine to kape the life in him!” 

“ Have you a sick husband, too, poor woman?” 
asked Laurie, with that sympathy which suffering al- 
ways awakened in her ingenuous and pitying breast. 

*« Its heaven’s mercy an’ he be living whin we gets 
home to him, the life was so low in him for want o’ 
nourishment The saints and the bliss:d Virgin pro- 
tict ye, swate binefactor, and niver bring you to want 
a mouthful o’ bread to put betwane them bright lips,” 

Had Laurie been other than herself, it might have 
been the flattery of the eloquent Irishwoman that 
moved her once more to open her purse and pour its 
entire contents into her hand. But Laurie had no 
room in her feeling and sympathizing heart for any 
thought of self; she only thought of the dying father 
of the poor children, and their need of every assist- 
ance charity could afford. 

“ Poor man! poor woman! poor dear children!” 
fell like music from her lips, as she emptied the last 
silver coin from her purse. “ Their situation speaks 
for itself,” she said, as she passed them and entered 
the court of the Convent; “ my eyes answer every 
inquiry that my discretion would put. Father him- 
self would behold here real objects of charity; and if 
he saw them, I know he would add double alms to 
mine.” 

In this instance, Laurie’s sympathy and charity 
were not thrown away. ‘The poor woman’s situa- 
tion was truly as she represented it, and her alms 
were the means of preserving to his family the sick 
man’s life. But Laurie’s charities had not always 
meritorious objects, because she gave from impulse 
rather than from judgment; and so long as the judg- 
ment of her head continued to be influenced by the 
feelings of her heart, she was likely te continue to 
bestow imprudently. The incident of the brooch 
was an instance of her indiscreet charity. A ragged 
rogue who had learned her character, tovk advantage 
of it one day to meet her at her father’s door, when 
he knew her parents were abroad, and succeeded in 
drawing from her goodness of heart, the diamond pin 
she wore. By one of those ill chances that some- 
times fall upon rogues, he offered it fur sale at the 
jeweller’s who sold it to her father, and suspicion 
being excited, he was arrested. ‘This result of her 
misplaced charity, rather awakened indignation than 
grief in her breast; and M. d’Alembert made it the 
occasion of directing into proper channels, the be- 
nevolence with which heaven had so richly endowed 
his child. 

Iv. 
Wuen Laurie left the Convent at noon, the poor 
woman and her children were no longer seated at 
the gate. A glow of pleasure thrilled her bosom at 
the reflection that she had been instrumental in giving 
the sick man the company and care of his wife whom 
her charity no longer rendered it necessary to be ab- 
sent from him to beg. She went tripping along the 
street picturing the happy scene that she imagined 
must have occured on the poor woman’s return to 
her humble home with the treasure she had obtained. 

“ It is a happy thing,” she said to herself, «to be 
able to do good. Father was so kind, to give me 
that purse. Now how much misery I shall have it 
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in my power to relieve with every succeeding purse! 
It is so pleasant to give! I am sure I should be 
very wretched if I could not always relieve the wants 
of poor people when they apply to me! God is good 
who has placed me in such circumstances that I can 
give.” 

With such reflections, the sweet child walked on 
her way homeward. After a little while it occurred 
to her that she had given away the entire stock of 
her money on one object, and that it would be six 
days to the next Monday, when she was to receive a 
new supply. 

« Alas!” she said, sighing, « what if I should see 
any one in all this week in distress, and not have a 
piccayune to give! I am sorry I gave all my money 
to that poor woman! But then those three poor 
little children with their open palms, that spoke Jouder 
than language—and the poor sad mother—and then 
their sick father alone at home without food, or 
doctors, or kind nursing! Indeed, I could not do 
less than give all, and I am not sorry! Butif I 
should have any one ask me for alms, what can I do 
but shed tears fur them, and pray God to relieve 
them. Pa has convinced me I have no right to sell 
any of my clethes, or ornaments or playthings. I 
will try and make my next purse last me the week out, 
so I shall have something to give even to the last day.” 

This was the best resolution little Laurie had come 
to, and experience had taught it to her! 

She had turned from the street in which the con- 
vent was situated, into the Place d’Armes, and was 
tripping along the pave in front of the cathedral, 
when her attention was arrested by the cries of a 
little boy, whom a gend’armes was rudely dragging 
across the square to the office of the police. Her 
heart was ever open to distress of whatever kind, 
and she instinctively stopped on the side walk cll the 
police otlicer reached that side of the way with his 
little prisoner. She saw that he was a handsome 
little boy about her own age, aud though his clothes 
were full of patches, they were neat. He was crying 
as if his heart would break. Her sympathizing 
bosom bled for him. 

“ Pauvre garcon! what has he done?” she inquired 
of the officer as he approached. 

The gend’armes, who held a loaf of bread beneath 
his arm, locked an instant on the sweet face of the 
inquirer, and then answered, in tones more gentle 
than his appearance promised : 

“ He has been stealing, ma’mselle. See this loaf 
of bread!” 

“ Yes, Miss, he is a young thief,” cried the baker, 
who, with his head white with flour, and an apron 
tied round his middle, followed the officer; “ he has 
been stealing, and I will have him locked up for one 
while. I caught him in the act, the rogue!” 

“Come along, garcon,” said the officer roughly, 
and giving him a pull. But the little fellow had 
caught the pitying look with which Laurie regarded 
him; for this she felt was a case beyond her aid, 
even if her purse had been filled with gold ; and she 
could only give him her sympathy and regrets that one 
so young should besodepraved. The boy had read her 
looks, for misery is quick eyed for relief, and as the 
officer was dragging him away, he said to her, as if 
to exculpate himselt from the censure of one so kind- 
looking: 

« I stole the loaf, but my mother is starving—” 

«“ Where—oh—where ?” she cried, fullowing him 
as he was dragged off. 


«“ In Rue Conti,—rear of No, 280.” 

“ Her name?” she cried eagerly. 

« Embry,” he had just time to reply, as the man 
dragged him into the guard room at the corner of 
the Place d’Armes. 

Laurie looked till she saw him disappear amid a 
crowd of fierce looking men armed with swords, and 
formidable with mustaches; and then hastened along 
the street, almost ata run. As she flew along, she 
passed a window in which loaves of bread were dis- 
played. Ever impulsive, and forgetting that her 
purse which she had unconsciously wound round her 
fore finger was empty, and thinking only of the poor 
little boy’s starving mother, she darted in. 

“Let me have two loaves of bread?” she de- 
manded with an energy that startled the baker’s 
wife in attendance; who looked up with additional 
surprise, to see so well-dressed and respectable a little 
girl coming to purchase bread; but with character- 
istic caution, she asked, as she took down the 
loaves :— 

“ Have you the money, child ?” 

Laurie cast her eyes upon her empty purse, and 
sighed. 

* No, Madame, I have no money.” 

“ Then you can’t have the bread,” said the woman 
coldly. 

“ But—but—” gasped Laurie, arresting her hand 
as she was about to put the loaves back upon the 
shelves. 

“ Well, but what?” 

« There is a woman starving for i 

“ And what is that to me. I should starve if I 
gave bread away, as you seem to think I ought 
to do.” 

Laurie looked at her with amazement. Poor 
child! she would not have believed there existed in 


t ” 


the human breast such indifference to human suffer- 
ing. She thought the woman would have bid her 
run with them to the relief of the starving woman, 
But Laurie was daily getting lessons in human 
nature. 

“If she is starving, why don’t you sell some of 
the fine things you have got on, to relieve her. Give 
me that silk bag, and I will give you the two loaves,” 

Laurie looked at the loaves, and then at the bag 
and then she thought of her father’s words. “ No 
no, I cannot. If it was my own, I would.” ’ 

« Give me that handkerchief on your neck, then ?” 
demanded the woman grufily. 

“ No, I cannot.” 

“Then you don’t get the bread. If you can’t 
part with what is no more value to you than these 
two loaves of bread are to one lke me, you can’t 
expect me to part with them. I wouldn’t give much 
for your grief for the starving woman, if this is the 
end on’t.” With these words the woman replaced the 
loaves, and poor Laurie wondering why obedience to 
her father should endanger the life of one in a state 
of starvation, left the shop. Foran instant she stood 
in the street deliberating, and then, with the glowing 
cheek, and flashing eye which some happy thought 
produced, she bounded along Chartres street, till she 
came to the next square. Here, turning the corner 
she flew on till she reached Brenville street. Her 
hat fell off in her haste, and hung behind by the 
strings, her freed tresses floating in the air made by 
her rapid motion. 

In this manner she reached a shop, over the door 
of which was a sign, reading “Jean St. Pierre, 
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Perruquier de Paris.” In the shop, sat Monsieur 
St. Pierre, Madame d’Alembert’s hair-dresser. He 
was weaving hair upon a scull-block. He looked up 
and beheld Laurie standing in the door. 

« Ah, Ma’mselle! have you come to have me cut 
off you’ beautiful hair?” he asked, with a smile, as 
if playfully disposed to annoy her; for he had seen 
how his propusition the evening before had affected 
her. 

« Oui, Monsieur!” she replied, in a tone so decided 
that he could not doubt its sincerity. And she untied 
the strings of her hat, and hanging it upon a chair, 
seated herself in it. Monsieur St. Pierre regarded 
her with undisguised surprise. 

« Dieu! You play wid St. Pierre, Ma’mselle! It 
is one pleasant joke, ha, ha, ha!” 

« Monsieur,” said Laurie, earnestly, “did you say 
last night that you would give me fifty franes for my 
curls ?” 

«“ Certainement, Ma’mselle,” answered the sur- 
prised barber. 

“Cut them off instantly, and you shall have them 
for that.” 

“Cut off dat beautiful hair? no possible! Dere 
vas nevare von wig made so beautiful! Non, non!” 

The tears came into Laurie’s eyes. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “do you refuse then to give 
me what you promised?” 
* Refuse? 
“TI am, Monsieur. 


Sut is Ma’mselle in earnest?” 


Take your scissors and be 


nevare, 


quick,” 

« But, Madame—Mounsieur ?” 

« Pa, and ma have nothing to say. 
” she asked energetically. 


not the 


Are 
tresses mine 

* Certainement.” 

“Then cut them off, and pay me for them without 
delay.” 

In five minutes afterwards, the lovely child left the 
shop of Monsieur St. Pierre with her head shorn of 
its glorious cloud of hair; but with fifty francs in her 
purse! 

With the speed of the wind she flew back to the 
baker’s, and with the two loaves of bread in her hands, 
hastened towards Conti street, and soon arrived at 
No, 280. A dilapitated porte cochere led her to the 
court in the rear. It was a wretched spot, and seemed 
the last retreat of poverty, ere its final resting-place in 
the grave. ‘To her hasty inquiry of an old African 
slave, she was directed to a wretched flight of steps 
leading to a decayed balcony on the second floor. 
With difficulty she reached the landing, and was paus- 
ing, undecided which of the doors might be that of 
the object of her benevolence, when her foot-step 
was heard by some one within. 

“Charles, is that you?” inquired a weak female 
voice from a half open door near her. 

She pushed open the door, and entered an apart- 
ment more wretched than she ever conceived of. 
There was really no vestige of furniture, save a mat- 
rass which was spread upon the floor, on which lay 
a woman pale and emaciated, by want and illness. 
Her features were delicate, and her look, notwith- 
standing the situation in which she was placed, lady- 
like. 

“ Dear Madame, it is not Charles, but me!” said 
Laurie, kneeling beside her. “Here is bread, and 


here is a cordial for you. Take a little, and it will 


revive you.” 
The sufferer looked up in her face with pleased 


and bewildered surprise. The cordial, which Laurie 


LITTLE LAURIE D’ALEMBERT. 


had thoughtfully added to the loaves, and a little of 
the bread soon revived her. 

“ Where is Charles?” she faintly asked, with a 
grateful smile, as she received the numberless little 
attentions of her angelic nurse. 

“Oh, never mind him! Think only of getting 


well. He told me of your situation,—that you were 
starving.” 


«“ Indeed—I was—I have had nothing to eat for 
three days, and Charles at last said he would go and 
beg for me! Alas! that I should see my child a 
beggar.” 

“ Poor woman,” thought Laurie, “ she knows not 
the worst!” 

The noble child remained with her an hour, and 
then left her to return home, promising her she should 
soon see Charles, and that she should suffer no more. 
True to herself, again the generous girl left with her 
also, every franc Monsieur St. Pierre gave her for her 
curls, save five she expended for the bread and cordials. 

Sweet, benevolent child, how well is thy goodness of 
heart rewarded! How lightly wilt thou bound home- 
ward. How eloquently wilt thou plead with thy fa- 
ther to use his influence to get Charles released for 
an offence so venial—how touchingly wilt thou en- 
treat thy mother to let thee drag her to the abode of 
the widowed Mrs, Embry! 

Madame d’Alembert was out when Laurie returned, 
but she hastened to the library to her father. She 
had already forgotten the loss of her bright tresses, 
her mind was so occupied with getting Charles re- 
leased from prison, She entered the library with a 
bound, her little heart overrunning with the happiness 
thatis the fruit of good actions. M. D’Alembert, on 
beholding her, started with mingled surprise and anger. 

« Laurie, what has been done to your hair!” 

His looks and question, immediately restored her to 
At 


first she felt an emotion of conscious guilt; but the 


the recollection of the sacrifice she had made. 


next moment she replied ingenuously :— 

“TI have sold it to Monsieur St Pierre, for fifty 
francs.” 

“Sold it!—St. Pierre!—Fifty francs! Has the 
scoundrel dared to tempt you to make this sacrifice! 
I will—” 

« Nay, dear pa, do not be angry with St. Pierre. 
It was at my request,” said Laurie firmly ; and in a 
few words she told her father all that had transpired. 
«T reflected,” she added, “ that all I could really and 
truly call my own was my ringlets, and I felt that I 
was doing no one wrong but myself, in parting with 
them, dear papa.” 

M. D’Alembert with the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, opened wide his arms, 

«Come to my heart, noble child! your ringlets will 
grow again, but so generous a spirit as that which led 
to their sacrifice, is but once the gift of God. Charles 
shall be instantly released, and I will have regard to 
his future fortunes. Your mother will see that Mrs, 
Embry is placed above want.” 

« Did I not have a perfect right to sell my ringlets, 
pa?” naively asked Laurie, as she rested her sweet 
head upon his breast. 

M. D’Alembert smiled as he once more pressed 
her to his heart and replied : 

« Parents have even a property in the beauty of 
their children, my love. But happy are those parents 
who, in the temporary loss of a portion of a child’s 
personal charms, are repaid by the discovery of a 
moral beauty in her that can never perish.” 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE CONTRAST; or 


ANNIE MERETON. 


A TALE. 


BY MRS, MARY H. PARSONS, 


Were the secret history of your own social circle, my female readers, faithfully written and published, would it not afford, in 
many instances, sad evidences not merely of the weakness, but also of the sinfulness of the female heart?) Would there not 
be some details, even among those who claim for themselves thé highest places in refinement, and educativn, and fashion, 
which should crimson the cheek with shame, and bathe it in the tears of repentance?—W. R. De Wirt. 


He that diggeth a pit, shall fall into it.—Prov. 


AnniE Mereton, and Ellen Wharton, were orphans 
of the same age, with this difference, the former had 
reached her sixteenth year before the death of her pa- 
rents, from whom she inherited a large fortune; the 
latter at ten years of age was left with a pittance barely 
sufficient for her support. ‘T’o the guardianship of Mr. 
Warrington, a resident of. city, they had both been 
consigned. Possessed of great wealth, which he 
spent liberally ; delighting in the socieiy of the young, 
and with a heart overflowing with the most benevo- 
lent feelings, he was well fitted for the task that de- 
volved upon him. It is not surprising his care of 
these young girls should deeply interest him in their 
welfare—it did more ; as they progressed in years he 
manifested for them the solicitude and affection of a 
father. During the long school vacations, his house 
had been their home ; he chose that Ellen’s education 
should advance regularly with Annie’s, defraying the 
expense himself; and her rapid acquirement of know- 
ledge, in whatever form it was presented, was an all- 
sufficient reward for this excellent old man, The 
year they were eighteen they became permanently in- 
mates of his home, and if they found affection and 
attention from Mr. Warrington enough to satisfy 
their wishes, they also found his wife reciprocated 
many of his feelings, and seemed interested in their 
welfare, and anxious for their happiness, Mrs, War- 
rington had just parted with her only child, a son, 
who had gone to Europe, to remain probably eigh- 
teen months or more. She had been the mother 
of many children—he alone had lived to years of 
maturity —a shadow lay upon her happiness, and 
gently, and tenderly he had striven to remove it; 
there was no day of his life some portion of his time 
was not devoted to her society; and Arthur War- 
rington esteemed it his highest privilege, to repay, so 
far as it was in his power, the days of patience and 
of care, of teaching, and of faithful counsel, of pri- 
vation and self-sacrifice, she had borne so cheerfully 
for him. It is true that time had dimmed the bright- 
ness of her stately beauty, but not its character; the 
same intellect was stamped on every speaking feature, 
the same expression of lofty and fervid feeling shone 
in the black and radiant eyes; calm in manner ever, 
save when the “ hidden fount” was stirred; calm even 
to reserve, it was rarely she manifested emotion of 
any kind. Grief had passed over her husband lightly, 
softening his heart, and filling it with love and cha- 
rity to his fellow-beings. His was a sanguine and 
joyous temperament, “ hoping all things:’’ not so 
with her, her spirit was subdued and saddened, she 
shrank from forming new ties, she yielded slowly to 
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the claims of affection, but if once she did yield, her 
trust faultered not, and her confidence was unbounded. 
To say that she loved either Annie or Ellen, would 
be quite too much; she felt anxious to promote their 
happiness, and treated them with uniform kindness; 
but she gave not her love lightly, and she felt as yet, 
they had no particular claim to it. Ellen Wharton 
would have been satisfied without it for ever, provided 
she was secure of the fruits of affection; but Annie 
Mereton remembered her of a time, when a voice soft 
and low, sounded in her ear sweeter than night music ; 
when eyes as bright had beamed approvingly, and 
oh! so tenderly on her—and a hand, a soft hand, 
had rested on her girlish brow, and she was drawn 
close to a heart that beat with warmest love for her; 
the murmured words that met her ear, seemed ringing 
there for ever.—* Bless thee, Annie, my young daugh- 
ter, bless thee!” But the earth had claimed her 
own; and the mother had been laid in the silent 
home for allliving. Alas! for the desolate daughter ; 
her regret is unavailing, and her tears in vain. And 
Annie yearned for affection, for the old familiar lan- 
guage stamped so legibly upon her heart, and that 
lady so brightly beautiful, was yet so cold, that Annie 
trembled, even while she hoped, to win some portion 
of the love Mrs, Warrington poured out so lavishly 
upon her son. 

For Ellen the friendship of Annie was strong and 
sincere, but she was wayward, and capricious, and 
often her words were bitter, and her manner taunting. 
Ellen Wharton loved herself too engrossingly, to re- 
turn the affection of Annie, or indeed to attach the 
least value to it, save as it regarded her own interest. 

Shortly after they had become members of his fa- 
mily, Mr. Warrington entered into an explanation 
relative to their pecuniary affairs. The yearly interest 
of Ellen’s property, if judiciously expended, was suffi- 
cient for dress, and all other expenses she would be 
likely to incur; her home was with him until she 
chose voluntarily to leave it. A sufficient income 
was thus secured to Ellen; a feeling of dependence 
— if such existed—removed; although her debt of 
gratitude to her kind benefactor, was of no common 
character. 

The father of Annie Mereton had willed that a very 
liberal yearly allowance should be set apart for her use, 
from the years of eighteen, to one and twenty; after 
that period she came into uncontrolled possession of 
her property. This was coupled with astrict injunction 
on the part of the father, that in no instance should 
his child exceed the allotted sum, it being large enough 
for every reasonable wish, and those that were un 
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reasonable were better left ungratified. ‘Thus were 
all parties situated when our story opens, 

Illustrative of character, we will give a detail of 
circumstances that occarred about a year after they 
had become inmates of their new home. One morn- 
ing Annie Mereton accompanied Mrs, Warrington to 
a splendid jewelry establishment in street. While 
Mrs. Warrington was examining some seals, Mr. 
Chargewell the jeweller, opened a small glass case, 
and begged the young lady to examine those brace- 
lets as “ something quite new!” They were of singular 
form, and exquisite workmanship. Annie, struck 
with their beauty, showed them to Mrs, Warrington, 
expressing a wish to purchase. 

“You have intended getting a pair for a long 
time,” said Mrs. Warrington, “these are of great 
value, I think you may as well take them.” Annie 
inquired the price, paid it, and returned home de- 
lighted with her purchase, Mrs, Warrington leaving 
her at the hall door, to continue her shopping. As 
she enteted the drawing-room, she met Ellen. 

“ Annie have you come at last !—I have been so 
stupid, so dull, 1 scarcely knew what to do with my- 
self. But what did you buy, Annie? I am dying to 
see; I heard youand Mrs. Warrington say you were 
going to shop this morning. Let me see, Annie 
dear, what you have bought.” Annie displayed her 
bracelets, 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Ellen, “how very 
costly, and elegant they are! Take them away, 
Annie dear, take them away, itis not for me to feast 
my eyes with what may never be my own; gems like 
those are for the rich, not for the beggar!” 

The tears gushed from her eyes, but she dashed them 
off indignantly; not from shame, but in anger: the 
colour mounted high in her cheek, and her lips quiv- 
ered, and shook with the gust of passion that filled 
her heart. She proffered no apology, but turned in 
sullen silence to the window, Annie rose from her 
seat, gathered the folds of her shaw! around her, and 
enclosing the bracelets carefully in their cover, left 
the house —* Poor Ellen!” she thought, “ no wonder 
she feels thus; and I have wealth and to spare—why 
did not I sooner think, her limited income prevented 
her making such purchases—poor Ellen! how very 
thoughtless I have been.” ‘Ten minutes walk brought 
her to the shop, and a few words conversation with 
Mr. Chargewell, induced that worthy gentleman, to 
take back the bracelets, the price of which exactly 
paid for two pair of inferior value, which Annie re- 
ceived from his hands, She hurried home with a 
glowing cheek, a sparkling eye, and a countenance ra- 
diant with the happiness she hoped to confer. Ellen 
was not in the drawing room, but had retired to her 
chamber; Annie sent a message begging to see her 
for one moment only; but Miss Wharton had a se- 
vere headache, and could not come down. Annie 
sat silent for a moment in disappointment; she then en- 
closed the bracelets in a case, and writing a few lines 
sent them to Ellen, Let us accompany them. 

Ellen was lying on thé sofa, a book in her hand, 
her countenance disconggpted, and repelling. “ Don’t 
come again,” she said fretfully, “why are you so 
troublesome, when I do not wish to be disturbed ?” 

« Miss Mereton sent the parcel ;” the servant left 
the room. Ellen sprang up, she hastily tore the co- 
vering from the neat case that enclosed the gift. 
« Jewels !” she exclaimed, “ bracelets like her own, I 
am sure !” 





Great was her disappointment at what she beheld ; 
she scarce heeded the pure white pearls as they lay 
in their rose coloured nest, but looked scorningly and 
repiningly on. 

«“ What are these,” she muttered, “ beside her own 
magnificent bracelets? Whowill look at them? ’tis 
a paltry gift!” she broke the delicate wafer with an 
impatient hand, and read Annie’s note as follows :— 

“ T wish it had been in my power to have bought 
two pair of bracelets like those you admired so much ; 
my dear Ellen it was not. I have exchanged them, 
that I may have the pleasure of seeing you wear a 
pair exactly like my own. Why did you deny your- 
self to one who loves you so well as Annie Mereton ?” 

«“ She did not choose to spend her money,” said 
Ellen deliberately, as she clasped the bracelet on her 
white arm. “ Well, it must be owned these pearls 
do look beautiful; what a pale, subdued, and modest 
beauty there is about pearls. I must go thank Annie, 
put her in a good humour with herself; truly the loss 
of her gifts, would be a loss to me.” She rose in- 
stantly and hurried to Annie’s apartment. 

* Annie, my dear Annie, can I ever repay you! 
How could you, love, part with those sparkling dia- 
monds, for the sake of your naughty wilful Ellen? 
Dear Annie, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

Annie kissed her beautiful mouth, while the tears 
sprang to her own loving, and tender eyes. “ Does 
not your happiness far more than repay me, my sweet 
Ellen ?” 

It is very terrible to record such an instance of 
early depravity ; but Ellen Wharton was wholly un- 
principled. Envy, and discontent, and repining, 
were the guests of her “ secret chamber ;” craving 
vanity, a restless, and aspiring ambition, a jealousy 
of Annie’s engrossing too much the attention and 
affection of Mr. Warrington, were all by turns the 
troubled feelings of her guilty heart. Hypocrisy was 
the breath of her nostrils; she had drawn its broad, and 
mighty, and all-enveloping folds, over every dark trait 
in her character ; the trust reposed in her truth was 
unbounded; the confidence in her integrity without a 
blemish; the belief in her goodness strong as both. 
Reader, we are drawing no uncommon character ; 
would it were so! Ellen was the child of parents 
whose end, and object in life was, “10 keep their 
position in society,” “to make a good appearance 
upon small means ;” they toiled, and struggled, with 
soured tempers and weary hearts for the mighty end ; 
their life was a long and living lie! and lo! the re- 
sult; their child a destitute orphan (a beggar but for 
the pittance left her by a maiden aunt,) without the 
principles a good mother would have instilled into 
her mind by precept, and example ; without the most 
remote idea of what her duties really were, or that 
she lived fer any other purpose than her own pleasure. 
Fifty times she had heard her mother say, as she 
would toss the shining curls from the bright brow of 
her child, “ Well, positively, with that face, and her 
‘ position in society,’ our Ellen has a right to look 
for the first match in America !” 

Ellen was but a child, then, and she would ask, 
“Isa first match, a rich match, mamma? and shall 
I have a big house to live in, fine clothes to wear, 
finer than any body else’s, and loads of good things 
to eat, shall I mamma ?” 

« Nonsense! you silly little chatterbox,” tittered 
the lady; “you are not so far wrong though my 
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darling, money brings us every thing worth having, 
and without it, the world is hardly worth living 
in.” 

Ellen was but ten years old when her weak, and 
wicked mother was called to her long account; but 
the seed had been sown in the fruitful soil of a human 
heart, that never yet brought forth good of itself. 
Need we add, that it spread—spread like the Upas 
tree, till a blight as of mildew fell on every gentle, 
and womanly feeling. She soon learned to regard 
at its proper value the friendship of Mr. Warrington, 
and was unwearied in her efforts to please him; 
he repaid her by the liveliest interest in her welfare, 
which ripened into strong attachment, on the death 
of his own daughters, It was six years from that 
period before Annie Mereton’s vacations were passed 
with the Warringtons. Ellen’s first feeling was dis- 
like, then jealousy, and at last envy; for Annie was 
an heiress: and Ellen liked it not that Mrs. War- 
rington seemed to give the preference to Annie, who 
ever ready to sacrifice self, gentle in her disposition, 
and quiet in her movements, was best fitted for the 
sick room to which Mrs, Warrington was at that 
time almost exclusively confined, After the death 
of her children, Mrs. Warrington’s health was so 
much enfeebled, that in company with her son, she 
travelled whenever it was practicable to do so, She 
saw but little of the girls until they came to reside 
under her roof as their future home. ‘To win the 
love of this most estimable lady, was a point of much 
consequence to both of them; to Annie, that she 
might replace the tenderly remembered love of her 
lost mother, that her own trusting heart might have 
something to lean upon, for oh! how often, and how 
sadly she felt, that in the world she stood alone— 
alone! ‘To Ellen, that the love of Mrs, Warrington 
for herself, would add one link to the chain where- 
with she had vowed in her secret soul to bind the 
heart of Arthur Warrington. Ay! he should be her 
husband, high in rank, rich in the world’s gear, gifted 
with beauty, where was his superior? far more, where 
his equal? Thus Ellen Wharton reasoned, and 
steadily as the wanderer to the polar star, she kept 
her eye on that one object; it haunted her night 
dreams, it was ever present through the busier day. 
Yet there was one fear never absent from her mind, 
the fear that Annie Mereton might prove her rival; 
it grew out of her perfect knowledge of Annie’s char- 
acter, so beautiful in its simplicity, so touching in its 
tenderness, so winning in its artless openness; yes, 
her heart told her, it was of all others, the one most 
calculated to gain the affection of the mother, and 
perhaps through her the son. She took her measures 
accordingly. And this brings us once more to the 
bracelets. The girls were dressing for a party; as 
was her custom, Mrs. Warrington looked in for a 
moment to see that all was right; she came last to 
Ellen’s room. 

«That will do, love,” she said smilingly as the 
finishing touch was given to Ellen’s superb hair, and 
a long, shining curl swept down the snowy neck, “ that 
willdo. All ready, are you not?” 

«“ Except my bracelets,” answered Ellen as she 
opened the case, and took them out. 

“ Very beautiful,” said Mrs, Warrington, and she 
held out her hand for them. “Ah! I see—precisely 
similar to those worn by Annie this evening, who, by 
the way, has rather an extravagant taste for these 
sort of things,” 


“Our Annie extravagant!—my dear Mrs. War- 
rington !” exclaimed Ellen, an ironical smile playing 
for a moment over her beautiful mouth, and then 
fading away before a look of assumed seriousness. 
“Annie is never extravagant. ‘Those magnificent 
bracelets you advised her to purchase, were exchanged 
an hour after for a pair like these.” 

“I certainly should not have advised her, if I had 
deemed the ornaments inconsistent with her general 
style of dress, or beyond what her fortune might 
warrant her in wearing,” said Mrs. Warrington with 
extreme colduess. “ Yet I marvel too, that Charge- 
well could be induced to take them back, giving in 
exchange a pair of not more than half their value.” 

“ He could not afford to offend either Miss Mere- 
ton or you,” replied Ellen, and she smiled. 

* Annie has been to blame,” said Mrs. Warrington 
with severity. “ Such purchases should not be lightly 
made; once made there should be no retracting, An- 
nie must be warned of the folly she is guilty of, in 
yielding to such indecision of mind.” 

“ Surely you will not tell her J have told you this 
unfortunate story?” said Ellen, really alarmed for 
herself, but passing it off bravely as solicitude for her 
friend, “She will think me so unkind, so cruel; it 
will bring trouble between us; Annie will never for- 
give me; how wrong, how thoughilessly wrong I have 
been. Promise me, dear Mrs, Warrington, you will 
never speak of it to Annie?” Ellen looked up, and 
met the mildly penetrating eye of her listener fixed 
upon her, there was a something of pain, of surprise 
in its expression, but no suspicion. In the mind of 
that noble lady suspicion found no resting place— 
purity of thought and action characterized her whole 
conduct. She was unwilling to believe those of her 
own sex different from herself; least of all was she 
disposed to suspect the young creature that stood 
before her, and she replied, «« You must have quite a 
formidable opinion of my advice, if you think it will 
produce such deplorable results; however, in pity to 
your sensitive friendship for Annie, I will promise to 
be silent, more especially, as Annie is allowed to dis- 
pose of her income in whatever way she may deem 
right.” As she turned to leave the room Mrs, War- 
rington said, “ You had better go down stairs. I will 
join you in a few moments; it will soon be time for 
us to go.” Ellen did so, and found Annie there. She 
stood within the heavy folds of the curtains that 
shaded the window, looking forth upon the crowd, 
hurrying on, on, swept by the resistless current of 
events, along the stream of time. Her cheek rested 
on her hand, her eye was thoughtful, her mind had 
wandered far into the past, and busy and painful me- 
mories were stealing into her heart. She almost 
started at Ellen’s playful salutation—“ What of the 
night? Is it fair or foul, my gentle watcher ?” and 
Ellen drew close to her side. “ Look at those pearls,” 
she said, “a gift from you, Annie, and they shine like 
your own beauty, by the shaded lamp light, soft, sub- 
dued, and tender; how can I thank you, Annie ?” 

« Your happiness is eloquent,” and Annie wound 
her arm around the neck of Ellen, and kissed her 
cheek. 

« By the way, Annie,” said Ellen, as thongh a 
thought had just struck her, “ you would oblige me, 
by not mentioning this gift to the Warringtons, be- 
cause you know, love, they might object to my receiv- 
ing such expensive presents.” 

« Certainly I will not,” was the reply. 
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* Well, it must be confessed I have managed it 
most beautifully,” was Elien’s triumphant thought. 


Two years have gone—Arthur Warrington is once 
again an inmate of his father’s house. For three 
months he has lived under the same roof with the 
beautiful girls we have spoken of, yet has he given 
no evidence of being particularly interested in either. 
He was a man of lofty intellect, of fervid imagination, 
glowing with all the imagery sent forth from the 
secret chambers of the mind’s vast storehouse; of 
correct taste and matured judgment. His feelings 
were strong, his affections of the most enduring cha- 
racter: in conversation delightful, and in manners 
both striking and attractive. The brilliant loveliness 
of Ellen Wharton struck him forcibly; her dark eyes 
gleamed with soul, intelligence, feeling. Alas! the 
tine intellect she really possessed, was weakened by 
the sickly aliment with which she fed it; novels, too 
often injurious in their tendency, were her sole and 
constant reading; her taste was perverted, her ima- 
gination ran waste, her heart was choked up with 
worldly wishes and schemes. Without principle, of 
strong passions, an unbounded ambition, she launched 
forth the frail bark of existence, with a hand fearless 
and free, a spirit firm and self confident, determined on 
success, and unscrupulous as to the means by which 
it was obtained. Arthur Warrington captivated her 
fancy, soon her feelings became powerfully enlisted ; 
to say that she loved him would but feebly express the 
overwhelming passion with which he had inspired her. 
It was the first time in existence, her heart had been 
moved with affection; mighty and strong, and deep, 
was the stream that rolled its waters over her heart, 
and she yielded without a struggle. Such feelings had 
noveliy; they filled her bosom with rapture, she looked 
forward confidently to a return, an ample return, for 
all the love she lavished so freely. She knew she was 
beautiful; that her carriage, manner, and face were un- 
exceptionable; she did not always see how the proud 
impatience of her carriage, the contemptuous haughti- 
ness of her manner, and the stern frown that would 
gather on her forehead, shaded, nay, almost destroyed, 
the perfect work of the Almighty’s hand. And Annie 
Mereton—her girlish brow was fair, and white, and 
open, her bright laughing eyes were of the clearest 
hazel, her mouth was dimpled and smiling, and the 
white teeth that peeped out were pure and beautiful, 
her form was light and graceful, there was an elasti- 
city in her tread, a glad joyousness in her clear, ring- 
ing laugh, that came over the heart cheerily ; her open 
countenance was stamped with innocence and truth, 
its expression was artless and engaging. She was 
beautiful—yes, beautiful! I see thee now, Annie 
Mereton, and in thy glad looking to the future, there 
is neither fear nor distrust, but a calm confidence, a 
willing trust, that as all is ordered, all will be aright. 
Nature proved herself more powerful than art; the 
talse tales of Ellen had failed to influence Mrs. War- 
rington; she loved Annie Mereton; and the maiden 
knew it, she was alone no more. Adulation had 
spoiled Ellen, prosperity made her less cautious, some- 
thing of her real character very often appeared, but 
her friends were forbearing and patient with her, and 
teelmg assured her position was secure, she became 
if possible more reckless, Slowly the whole truth 
opened upon Mrs. Warrington, and Ellen’s character, 
as a mirror, was clear before her. 

“Annie Mereton is very lovely, my dear mother,” 


said Arthur, as he sat alone in her room with his 
mother, “ yet the beauty of her face is to me its least 
attraction; there is an artless sweetness in its ex- 
pression, that is at times almost irresistible.” 

« You are right, my son, and Annie’s face only 
does her justice; a sweeter disposition I have never 
met with, uniformly amiable, and always anxious to 
make others, happy as herself.” ‘The colour deepen- 
ed for a moment on the cheek of Arthur, as he asked, 
inquiringly, “have I kept my promise, mother ?” 

« Yes,” and she smiled, “ you promised to observe 
the charaeters of both, ere you allowed their bonnie 
faces to charm away your senses. You have shown 
more self command than might have been expected 
from a young man thrown into close contact with two 
very beautiful young women.” 

«“ Why did you exact such a promise, mother ?” 

« Because I feared the brilliant loveliness of Ellen 
might dazzle your fancy and throw into the shade 
one who is infinitely more worthy, and quite as at- 
tractive. Many little circumstances have come to my 
knowledge of Ellen Wharton’s character which have 
tended to lower her in my esteem; to shake my con- 
fidence in her integrity.” 

“I do not understand you, mother, surely that is 
a very grave charge? and one, you of all others, 
would be least likely to make without a sure foun- 
dation.” 

“ Very true, Arthur.” He was silent, then rose 
from his seat and walked to the window, while over 
his countenance gathered a heavy shade of anxiety 
and doubt, but it passed; a strong revulsion of feel- 
ing seemed suddenly to take place, as he exclaimed : 

“It is not so—it cannot be—she is a glorious 
woman, mother—gloriously beautiful—fit to wear a 
diadem and queen it!” 

« She is wholly unprincipled,” said Mrs. Warring- 
ton, and save that her cheek grew white as the robe 
she wore, no other trace of emotion was visible. 

« My father believes her all that is excellent,” re- 
plied her son, and his voice trembled, 

“ He does, and I do not mean he shall be unde- 
ceived, unless there is greater cause than at present 
exists. She is an orphan, and destitute: I am still 
disposed to be her friend, however little I may wish 
to call her daughter.” 

« Mother! Mother!—She is too noble and good, 
too high-hearted and generous, to be guilty of aught 
unworthy—it cannot be—it cannot, mother!” 

« Arthur,” said Mrs. Warrington, in a low, but 
steady tone, “Arthur, these are the ravings of passion; 
the goodly temple is no evidence of the treasure with- 
in; would that it were so. Once let her see you 
bound to her, by the indissoluble vows that make you 
one for ever, and she will tear off the mask she has 
worn so long, and stand forth in a character you will 
recoil from in horror.” 

“ Impossible,” said Arthur, rising in disorder, “ it 
is impossible. You labour under some dreadful delu- 
sion. Oh! mother, you were wont to be clear-mind- 
ed, and calm.judging in all things.” 

“And have been so in this case; listen my son. 
Ellen Wharton does not regard the truth; the daily 
walk of her life is dishonoured by petty falsehoods. 
To Annie Mereton she owes much; many and costly 
have been the gifts of Annie—long continued, uni- 
form, and most aflectionate her kindness, and yet I 
doubt if one ray of gratitude has ever warmed the 
heart of Ellen; far more, she has on various occasions 
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endeavoured to weaken my good opinion of Annie; 
she has proved herself most ungrateful. Hers is a dis- 
contented, repining, and envicus spirit, with no thank- 
fulness to our common benefactor that her lot has 
been cast in ‘pleasant places,’ I am sure that my 
judgment of her character is correct. I have long and 
dispassionately observed her; at the same time I can 
not expect you to think as I do, without some further 
confirmation of my assertion. Be watchful, be pa- 
tiently observing; as she loses her hold upon your 
imagination, reason will resume her place, and you 
will be saved the wretchedness of marrying a woman 
whose sole object in life is self aggrandizement.” 

“ Mother, I believe her capable of the strongest 
and most absorbing affection;” and as he spoke, a 
burning flush shot up in his face, until the broad 
white brow grew nearly crimson. 

“ In a degree, you are right,” replied his mother; 
“ her character is a strong one, for good or for evil— 
her feelings powerful, in accordance with it. More- 
over, I believe at this moment she loves you—nay, 
start not !—ardently, devotedly loves you, with all the 
intensity of affection her fierce impassioned nature 
is capable of; yet I also believe she would sacrifice 
you on the instant, if you stood in the way of her 
advancement. Ay, spurn you as a thing of scorn, 
if you were a stumbling-block in her onward path!” 

“ Mother !”—and Arthur Warrington bowed down 
his head upon his hands, with a bitterness of soul 
that language could but feebly express. She rose 
up and took her seat beside him; she laid her hand 
upon his head, and her lips murmured a blessing. 

“ Mine has been an old love, my son,” she said in 
her gentle and touching tones; “ one, tried and ten- 
der, and never found wanting—one that has watched 
patiently—that has prayed fervently—that has borne 
uncomplainingly for thy sake! The world would be 
dark withont thee; one by one, I have laid in an early 
grave, those I loved like unto thee—all gone! and 
thou art left, mine only son!—would I wrong thee, 
Arthur?” 

“ Wrong me!” he repeated, as he clasped his arms 
around her. “Oh! mother, how could a doubt ever 
darken my heart, when I have known so long that 
my happiness was the object nearest your heart.” 

“ Let us think of it no more,” she replied, though 
the tears fell fast from her eyes; “doubts on our 
affection come like clouds, when the sky is fairest. 
The pang is over now, and its memory shall go too.” 
Arthur raised her hand to his lips, and she answered 
his look of anxious affection with a smile. 

“ My mother,” he said, “ will hear me—hear 
all I wish to say. I have—nay, I do look upon 
Ellen Wharton with feelings such as I have never 
before experienced towards woman. Yet she is not 
aware of it; on the contrary, must believe my atten- 
tions were chiefly directed to Miss Mereton. My 
mother, I will watch carefully; if I am convinced 
of the truth of your statement, I will give her up 
for ever. I cannot love where I cannot esteem, nor 
trust where there is no integrity. But, if Ellen 
stands the test?” He lifted up his eyes, and looked 
full in her face—*“ What then, mother?” 

“ Marry her,’ was the prompt reply. 

“ Thank you!—thank you from my soul, dear 
mother!” 

* Alas! my trusting son, even as we speak, Ellen 
totters to her destruction. Prosperity is making her 
reckless.” 


19* 


«“ The test, mother—let us abide the test.” 

«“ Enough, then, for the present. I depend upon 
your honour, my son, which has never yet been sui- 
lied—upon your truth, which I have never yet had 
cause to doubt—that you judge in this case impar- 
tially, unbiassed by passion, and following the dictates 
of your reason, not of your heart.” 

As the door closed on his retreating form, tears 
dimmed the eyes of his noble mother, as she mur- 
mured——“ Oh! I have been deceived—self-deceived. 
Annie, he is worthy of you, and you of him. Un- 
fortunate Arthur!” 

The day following this, Arthur was in the parlour, 
reading; his mother was occupied in writing. The 
girls, who had been out shopping, entered together. 
Annie had some new music in her hand, she had just 
been purchasing; she threw off her shawl, and sat 
down to the instrument to try it. Ellen walked up to 
Arthur, looking so irresistibly beautiful, that his eyes 
were very near betraying his secret. “I hope,” she 
said, in rather a low tone of voice, “ you have spent 
a pleasanter morning than I have done. Oh! the 
bore of this shopping; here have we been, the whole 
of this dreary day, like the old man in Mother 
Goose— 


‘Up street, and down street, and every where a ranger,’ 


and all for a paltry muff, too!” 

“A muff!” said the laughing Arthur; “why I 
should think every square could furnish you with 
one.” 

“You mistake,” said Ellen, with a visible shrug 
of the shoulders; “ you mistake, my good sir; the 
pith, the marrow, and the bone of shopping, is to get 
a first rate article cheap! or, in other words, at a less 
price than its actual value; and it was for this most 
commendable object, I have been forced to go half 
the town over, not to mention the outlandish places 
and people we encountered.” 

“Tam surprised you would go, Miss Wharton,” 
said Arthur, gravely; “ your muff has been dearly 
bought.” 

“ Mistaken again!” said Ellen, with a certain 
sparkling of her bright eyes that betokened extreme 
pleasure; “a poor sinner like me, whose fortune 
may be counted in coppers, never makes a fuss about 
bargains, But ‘ wot ye not’ it is different with our 
Annie, whose purse is weighty, and requires much 
needful care? She was the purchaser of the muff.” 

An expression of contempt rested for a moment 
on Arthur’s countenance, but it was instantly sup- 
pressed. Ellen had supposed Mrs. Warrington quite 
occupied with her writing; but that lady had her own 
reasons for being watchful. She looked up when 
Ellen ceased speaking, and said— 

« Annie, my dear, had you much trouble in getting 
the muff?” 

She turned her pleasant, sunshiny face at the in- 
quiry, and replied, “ Not so much as I anticipated; 
but I was compelled to take Ellen into half a dozen 
shops before I could purchase, very much against her 
inclinations, too, I can assure you,” and Annie look- 
ed smilingly at Ellen; “ but it would not do to offend 
good Mrs, Vernet. I was very fortunate in getting 
one of excellent quality, for the price she was willing 
to give for it.” 

« Your Mrs. Vernet is a singular woman, Annie. 
I remember her sending you money to purchase a 
cloak, and when you found the sum insufficient and 
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supplied the deficiency, she returned the cloak, say- 
ing that while she was independent, she could not 
accept in gifts, money that might be better applied.” 

“ Very true—she is, indeed, a singular character, 


eccentric from her youth up, carrying her notions of 


independence to the strongest extremes, but with an 
overflowing benevolence and warmth of heart almost 
unequalled. Her mind is strong and unyielding; but, 
oh! so gentle, tender and forbearing by the bed of 
I owe her much, but as yet she has given 
me no opportunity to repay her long self-sacrificing 


sickness. 


kindness to an invalid mother.” 

The tears trembled in her eyes as she ceased; she 
lifted her shawl from the piano, and left the room. 
Ellen stood still, silent, and perplexed; she made an 
effort to divert Arthur’s attention, but failed; she 
changed colour—she was aware her confusion was 
apparent to Mrs, Warrington; and totally at a loss 
what course to pursue, and trusting to her own skill 
to explain it all to Arthur hereafter, she followed 
Annie from the room. Mrs. Warrington looked at 
her son; his eye fell. 

« Arthur, you promised to observe,” said she. 

« I have done so, and I feel conscious that many 
such scenes as this have occurred before; they did 
not strike me—I gave them no attention. And I 
still think, mother, it is but idle talk in Ellen, the 
mere overtlow of animal spirits; her intentions were 








without evil.” 


But the heavy and stifled sigh that accompanied 
his words, was not unnoticed by his mother, as she 
‘calmly said, * The future will decide, Arthur.” 

There was one 
Arthur, to which he had not given utterance; he felt 
that he had many times wronged Annie Mereton; 
talse impressions had been made upon his mind by 
Ellen; he had judged her harshly. Her sweet face 
came up before him, even as she looked when the 
ulusion to her mother had brought tears to her eyes; 
heard still the low trembling tones of her 
he thought of Ellen, involuntarily, and for 
the first time, the girls Warrington’s 
imagination had been taken captive; his fancy daz- 
sled with Ellen’s beauty, but his reason and judg- 
ment had never cordially united with them; he had 
been sensible, many times, of certain traits in her 
‘haracter not altogether compatible with his notions 
of “ wifely duty.” Her fondness for dissipation, her 


in he 
vice; 


contrasted, 


extreme languor when not excited, her impatience of 


disappointment, had weighed heavily on his mind. 
‘ But she was still young—she might improve,” was 
ver his consoling thought. From this time forward 
he ceased to make excuse; he grew more observing, 
but it was an observation that extended to both; the 
even cheerfulness of Annie’s disposition, her readi- 
ness to oblige—to yield if necessary, and most of all 
the retiring modesty of her character, that crowned 
her beauty as with a garland, won powerfully upon 
his admiration. Annie’s beauty was that of expres- 
sion, the most enduring, the highest order of beauty; 
her sweet face was the mirror of her heart’s virtues, 
guarantee tor 
the woman’s character she did indeed possess. 

One morning Annie Mereton was sitting at the 
window, sewing in hand; the rest of the family were 
As Annie 
saw a young child crossing the street; 
She had scarcely remarked it, 





and its gentleness, its softness, were 


the parlour, occupied in various ways. 





ooked out, she 
was quite alone. 
before a single horse attached to a cab, dashed down 


troubled feeling in the mind of 
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the street with frightful violence, straightforward in 
the direction of the child. Annie shrieked with ter- 
ror, sprang from her seat, and, without a word, ran 
to the hall door. By the time she had thrown it 
open, she saw the child lifted from the ground, 
stained with blood, and uttering cries of the most 
agonizing distress. — 

«Give her to me,” said Annie, and instantly the 
child was laid in her arms; she ran back again to 
the parlour, As Ellen saw her coming with her 
burthen, she exclaimed— 

« Annie, are you mad—to bring her here? what 
a horrid spectacle she is!” and she turned away, 
shuddering. 

“ Here in mercy !—till 1 go for a surgeon,” said 
Arthur Warrington, as he took his hat, hurrying 
rapidly away. In ten minutes he was back; the poor 
little sufferer was much bruised about the face—the 
blood discharged freely from several cuts; her arm 
seemed severely injured—it hung powerless, and 
every movement caused her the most acute pain. 
Annie still held her, soothing her in gentlest ac- 
cents; Mrs, Warrington strove to prevent insensi- 
bility by stimulating applications; the little creature 
moaned piteously, and was in great agony. 

« This is very dreadful,” said Annie, lifting up her 
tearful eyes to Arthur; “ surely the surgeon will be 
here soon ?” 

“He will—almost immediately; but had we not 
better,” he said, turning to his mother, “ remove her 


to a chamber, that all may be in readiness when the 


doctor comes?” His mother assented. 

« Let me carry her, Miss Mereton, I will move 
her very gently.” But the child heard him, and 
opened her eyes, for she had grown faint from pain; 
she looked from him to Annie, and then she lifted 
up her uninjured hand, and laid it tremblingly on 
Annie’s cheek. 

« Don’t leave poor Lucy,” she 

« No—no—my poor child! I will not leave you.” 
And Annie rose with her in her arms, and the rest, 
including Ellen—who went because Arthur did—fol- 
They had scarcely 
The child clung 


said, tremulously. 





lowed the child to a chamber. 
entered, before the surgeon arrived, 
instinctively to Anme; and, although it was severely 
trying to her feelings, she remained beside her through 
the painful operations that were necessary to be per- 
formed. She became very pale—placing the bone 
caused the most acute agony, and the child screamed 
wildly—but she held the little hand clasped in hers, 
and her resolution did not falter, all unused as Annie 
Mereton was to scenes of misery or suffering. When 
all was over, and a powerful opiate had brought sleep 
to the little sufferer, Annie bent down her head upon 
the pillow for several moments, and Arthur saw her 
wipe the tears as they fell fast on her pale cheek. 
He moved to her side. 

« Let me take your place,” he said, earnestly; « I 
will not leave your charge tor a moment, until you 
return.” 

« Thank you, I am not in the least tired.” 

“ But if you are not tired, half an hour by yourseli 
will relieve your feelings, and strengthen you for fur- 
ther usefulness to poor Lucy ; be persuaded dear Miss 
Mereton,” Arthur’s feelings had carried him very 
far, but his heart was full of admiration, and sympa- 
thy, and he was hardly conscious of the language he 
used, save that it expressed his feelings. But he was 
not prepared for the effect it produced upon Annie, 
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he could not but notice the burning flush that spread 
over her face, even the blue veins on the neck seemed 
to swell and throb with agitation, but it passed even 
as he looked; and Annie rose up from her seat. 
“Has any thing been done?” she said a litile 
hastily, “ in case the mother of this child hears of the 
accident? I heard Lucy name her mother many 
times, surely some inquiry should be made about her.” 

«There is no use in that,” said Ellen abruptly, 
who had heard none of the conversation until that 
sentence, but who had observed them with feelings 
of unmingled bitterness; “ you may be certain the 
mother will look her up, without our going to any 
trouble.” 

“ We may save her much suspense,” replied Annie, 
feelingly. If a mountain had rolled down at his feet, 
Arthur Warrington could scarce have been more as- 
tonished than he was at Ellen’s cold, hard hearted 
selfishness; he looked at Annie and his heart blessed 
her for the sympathy and feeling that dwelt in every 
line of her speaking face: at Ellen, and he recoiled 
from the stony indifference, and unrepressed weari- 
ness so apparent in her haughty countenance,—once 
again they contrasted ; he felt that Ellen’s hold upon 
his heart was waxing faint. 

*“ Surely, Miss Mereton,” he said warmly, “we 
would do well to make your thoughtful kindness a 
guide in all our deeds of benevolence. I will see in- 
stantly if some intelligence can be had of the mother.” 

“It is not necessary,” said the quiet voice of Mrs. 
Warrington, who had just entered, accompanied by a 
female in neat, though plain apparel, who instantly 
advanced to the bed-side. ‘ Annie my love, you lett 
me nothing to do, and I devoted myself to discover- 
ing the mother: we will leave them alone for the 
present.” 

« Not until I have thanked you, ladies—and you, 
sir, all of you, fur your kindness to my suffering 
child,” said the woman approaching them; “I am 
very poor; my life has been one of toil, and priva- 
tion; early and late, I have struggled to support an 
invalid husband, and crippled sister; the sickness of 
a day would have left them destitute. Oh! when I 
tell you, that love for Lucy, has cheered me when my 
heart was failing; made me strong, when strength 
was nearly gone; you will not repent the kindness 
you have shown her. You have ‘ taken her in’ when 
her need was sorest; bless you! bless you! I cannot 
reward, but One will, who is abundantly able.” And 
with a burst of passionate tears, she turned away to 
her child. And the bright eyes of more than one of 
her auditors were dimmed as they left the room for 
their respective chambers. 

A few days after, Mr. and Mrs. Warrington were 
looking at jewelry in the shop of our old acquain- 
tance, Mr. Chargewell. He handed a case to Mrs. 
Warrington; “ Ah!” said she, opening it, “ I recol- 
lect them very well, the same bracelets Miss Mereton 
exchanged for a pair of pearl.” 

“ For éwo pair madam, that together, amounted to 
the exact price of those you hold in your hand.” 

“ Indeed!” and Mrs. Warrington sighed, as vividly 
the past came up before her mind. She took her 
husband’s arm; they left the shop, and walked for 
some time in silence, then turned into one of the 
quieter streets, when Mrs. Warrington related what 
she knew of the bracelets. “I have no doubt,” she 
said in conclusion, “that Annie exchanged those 
bracelets for the very purpose of presenting Ellen 
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with a pair like herown. Ellen has told me a false- 
hood; my charity for her is gone: it is right you 
should know the viper that harbours in your domestic 
Eden.” 

“Ellen, Ellen Wharton!” said Mr. Warrington 
slowly, and incredulously ; “ Ellen Wharton to be 
guilty of this, she that I have nursed upon my knee, 
cherished in my bosom, loved next to my only son, 
impossible! there is some frightful, some unaccounta- 
ble mistake.” 

“TI wish I could think so, my husband, but the 
falsehood to me, cannot be explained away. Will 
you guard against any false impressions of Annie? 
be assured Ellen will endeavour to make them. She 
loves our son; all that is good, all that is evil in her 
nature blend together in this aflection, and she is one 
to dare much for ultimate success.” 

« And Arthur ?”’— interrupted her husband. 

“ His fancy has been captivated; but reason, and 
fancy seem alike to recoil from the character circum- 
stances have developed in Ellen. I should not be 
surprised if the contrast between the two girls, makes 
him a worshipper at Annie’s shrine yet.” 

«“ I beg you will not mention a werd of the brace- 
lets,” said Mr. Warrington with sudden warmth; « it 
may have been all girlish folly in Ellen: she may 
really have intended no harm.” 

« T will do as you wish; perhaps I should be prouder 
of my son, if he free himself without aid, from the 
shackles of a misplaced, and hasty passion,” 

Annie Mereton sat alone in the parlour reading; 
her countenance looked happy, and interested, the 
dimpled mouth was partly open, the snowy teeth just 
visible, the long, silken lashes, almost closed over 
the bright eyes, and contrasted beautifully with the 
clear white of her pure skin; our gentle Annie was 
indeed most fair to look upon, yet she bore no com- 
parison with the stately loveliness of Ellen. Her 
form graceful and elegant, was neither commanding, 
nor majestic; but none ever met the glance of those 
soft and winning eyes, but turned to look again,— 
ay, and lingered long as they looked—for all felt the 
virtues of a good and tender heart, had sent their 
shining impress there. ‘The dvors were partly closed 
between the two rooms, Arthur entered the further 
one: seeing Annie much engrossed, he took a book, 
and seated himself on a sofa, removed entirely from 
the observation of those who occupied the front room. 
Just then Ellen entered the room where Annie was, 
with the inquiry :— 

“ Where is Arthur? Have you seen him?” 

« I have not,” said Annie, without lifting her eyes 
from her book. 

« Well, it is too vexatious!” exclaimed Ellen; « I 
have looked every where for him. Ihave a dozen 
calls to make, and it is such a horrid bore to go alone, 
I wish I could find him to go with me.” 

“T really know nothing about him,” said Annie, 
with some impatience of manner, “ he may be occu- 
pied, however.” 

“ Occupied!” said Ellen scornfully, “ as if the men 
have anything better to do, than attend to us!” 
Annie smiled, 

Now Arthur, within hearing of all that was said, 
chose to feel stubborn, and uncomplying; he was 
silent, and perfectly silent he determined to remain, 
until Ellen should go without him. 

«“ Have you seen him since breakfast ?” said Ellen, 
abruptly, * because I have noticed of late, you seem 
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tolerably familiar with Mr. Arthur Warrington’s 
movements,” 

« You are in a bad humour, Ellen, or you would 
not use such language,” said Annie quietly. 

“TI mean what I say,” said Ellen, flushing to the 
temples, and showing a degree of feeling not unmarked 
by her companion; “I do not think it proper, I do 
not think it maidenly, for any one to court attention 
as much as you have done that of Arthur’s!” 

Annie blushed deeply, with an effurt she controlled 
her indignation, and spoke firmly :— 

«“ I make no defence against so insulting a charge, 


but I insist upon a complete, and explicit denial of 


what you have said.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Ellen with an effurt at 
violent merriment, “ how you do take things! It was 
alla joke. Of course, I was only jesting. Retract! 
to be sure I do, any thing to gratify your fastidious 
taste, my love!” 

“TI am glad you were only joking,” replied Annie 
with emphasis; “ yet I must beg hereafter your jests 
assume a less offensive form, for in sober earnest, 
Ellen, I will no longer be the object of them.” 

She resumed her reading; Ellen looked at the book : 
“Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, as I live! 
Annie, is it possible that you are drumming over 
that?) Why here is Bulwer’s last—what can you find 
in that old thing to relish so much?” 

Good temper was among the brightest virtues in 
Annie’s character; as she looked up, she smiled 
sweetly, and said, “It is years since I have read it, 
and it comes to me now, as an old and dear friend. 
I love its pictures of the * ingle side,’ its tender beauty, 
its touching pathos, and most of all, I love the purity, 
(1 had almost said holiness) that encircles, as with a 
halo, some of its bright creations; aye, more, I love 
that very purity for its naturalness; ever as I read, 
these pictures seem real, and a belief in such good- 
ness, links my heart in a new chain of sympathy to 
my fellow beings.” 

“ You are a foolish, sentimental, romantic crea- 
ture,” said Ellen with a quiet sneer. 

* So be it,” replied Annie, good humouredly ; “ but 
if I derive enjoyment from such romance, allow me 
to cherish it.” 

“ Where can Arthur be ?” exclaimed Ellen, spring- 
ing from her seat, and advancing to the window; 
* every body is out, I shall be too late; for all the 
use he is, we might as well be without a beau in the 
house.” 

And with very strong evidences of ill humour, 
Ellen left the room, topay her visits alone. As soon 
as she was fairly gone, Arthur eflected his escape 
unobserved by Annie; he felt uncomfortable, that he 
should have heard so much of a conversation, not 
intended for his ears; but he supposed, when Ellen 
cvuld not fmd him, she would go at once. It must 
be owned, he managed to console himself, in the re- 
flections caused by his further insight into character ; 
*“ What a contrast!” he thought, many times ere the 
day was over. ‘Time went on rapidly, and time the 
change-worker, wrought change in the heart of Ar- 
thur Warrington; he loved Annie Mereton, and 
Ellen saw it, aye, felt it in her inmost soul. “ No 


matter!’’ she muttered, “no matter! mine he shall 
be, aye mine, by foul means or fair, mine, 1 say!” 
and she ground her teeth together, while the lips 
whitened under their powerful pressure. 


« Arthur,” she said calmly, as they stood together 
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in the recess of a noble window, looking out on a 
clear and starry night; “ Arthur, have you noticed 
our Annie of late ?” 

He did not reply for a moment, “ Why did you 
ask ?” he said at length. 

“ Because she has suffered much. I marvel it should 
have escaped your notice,” 

“I don’t understand you,” he said hastily; «I 
wish you would explain, Miss Wharton.” 

“I fear I shall betray confidence, if I do, yet it 
will soon be known to all, Until then, I rely upon 
your honour; you have heard Annie mention how ill 
her cousin was ?” 

* Yes,—and now I think of it—have noticed her 
anxiety : her solicitude is natural.” 

“ Yes, but it is rather more than common solici- 
tude; Annie is betrothed to Aubrey Clement.” 

Arthur started, and he felt the blood rush to his 
temples :—*“ Miss Mereton is her own mistress ;” he 
said in a voice that trembled slightly, little as he 
wished his companion to discover his feelings; “ and 
I doubt not her choice will be a wise one, fall where 
it may.” 

“ She has loved this cousin from her youth,” con- 
tinued Ellen; “she told me Aubrey Clement was 
linked with every dear, familiar scene of her child- 
hood; he lived with her parents, until their dee«th. 
Their attachment began there; tis a pity such a ro- 
mantic beginning, should not have a happy termina- 
tion.” Arthur was silent, “ Mr. Clement has been 
in ill health for years, and that alone has prevented their 
union.” Still Arthur was silent. “I hope you wish 
Annie a happier lot, than to be tied to the sick bed 
of an irritable husband,” said Ellen, laughingly. 

“If Annie Mereton has given him the love of her 
young heart, she will deem it no sacrifice, but her 
highest privilege, to watch over her husband’s hours 
of sickness and pain;” and he turned slowly from 
the window and left the room. 

Ellen stood still, and you might have almost 
heard the throbbings of that troubled heart; it was 
full of anguish, of despair—a single tear dropped from 
beneath the heavy lash, and rolled slowly over her 
cheek, it dropped upon her hand, she started—* Tears!” 
she murmured, “ aye, for thee, Arthur! Ah, for your 
sake, I too, could watch by a bed of sickness and pain! 
*Tis a desperate game, and if I fail, disgrace, far worse 
than death, will be my certain portion.” She lifted up 
her head and looked forth upon the shining stars; 
bright they were, and beautiful, dishonouring not 
their Maker: but she, made in his glorious image, 
had rendered herself unholy, and impure, by the dark 
and dreadful thoughts that swept tumultuously over 
her spirit. A sense of guilt was in her heart, and its 
indelible, and vivid seal was already stamped upon 
her face—her countenance was troubled, and anxious; 
her eye restless and foreboding, while a feeling of in- 
security and dread, weighed on her spirits, and op- 
pressed her mind, 

Turn we now to one, who had taken truth for 
her handmaid, and integrity for her guide. Annie 
Mereton sat alone, and she looked out upon the far- 
off stars, without fear, or reproach, for her heart was 
without guile. And her mood seemed changeful by 
the * pale moonlight ;” sad, for the tears hung heavy 
on the silken lash, and glad, for the mouth was 
parted with smiles. A small book, superbly bound, 
she held in her hand,—the gift of Arthur one short 
hour before—and her heart was with the giver, and 
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her thoughts on the past. Surely the good love one 
another, and much of sympathy there was between 
Annie and Arthur: she loved him, oh! how truly, 
and tenderly—with such a pouring out of the heart’s 
best and purest feelings, as we can know, but once, 
and for ever. 

There was no tone of his voice, no glance of his 
eye, no well remembered look of interest and afiec- 
tion—and how many there had been for the last few 
weeks !—that was not now reviewed. Annie’s heart 
was satisfied—satisfied that she had not transgressed 
the bounds of maidenly modesty, in lousening the 
rein from her feelings, in the full conviction of his 
love. She felt sure she could not misjudge; and tears 
ran down Annie’s face, that had their source in a 
fountain pure and holy—the undying love of woman. 
Aye, though the waters of life mingle in its onward 
course, darkening its purity, and the sweet waters 
turn to bitter, the source is untouched and sacred. 
The love that changeth not in prosperity, that is 
mightiest when the storms of adversity sweep over 
it, that beareth long and patiently, that clings to the 
good, and will not see the evil, that is gentle in sick- 
ness ; soothing in trial ; sympathizing in success : such 
is thy love, oh, woman! and feebly does the pen ex- 
press what thou hast already done—what thou art 
ready yet to perform, until thine ofiice on earth shall 
have ended, 

The morrow came,—it was Arthur Warrington’s 
custom to spend the hours of early morning in his 
own apartment, devoting his time to study. On this 
occasion he departed from his usual habit, went down 
into the library, and listlessly, and indifferently, looked 
over the books, that he might find one, perchance, to 
aid in throwing off the heavy and desponding feel- 
ings that oppressed him. He had defended Annie, to 
Eilen—his own heart condemned her; he felt that 
slre had wronged him, by countenancing his atten- 
tions, when herself pledged to another,—nay, more, 
had she not played the hypocrite, in manifesting 
something very like affection? Surely she had; and 
he strove to think he despised her. Ellen had seen 
him enter the library; determined to test the success 
of her desperate game, she went to Annie’s room, 

“ Annie do come with me to the library; I never 
was more in want of a readable book; I wish you to 
assist me in selecting one.” 

* With pleasure,” said Annie promptly, and they 
went. 

* You here, Mr. Warrington !” was Annie’s laugh- 
ing exclamation ; “ I thought the law that bound you 
to your books in early morning, strict as the one of 
old that * altered not ;’ but Isee you make laws, and 
break them, with full as much ease as we poor slan- 
dered women.” 

* Fickleness of purpose, has not been among the 
faults usually attributed to me,” replied Arthur, with 
cold austerity. Annie started, she was pained, and 
even alarmed at such a sudden change. And Ellen? 
—some such thoughts of triumph, as swept darkly 
through the mind of the son of evil, when he found 
his tempting words entering into the heart of the 
glorious mother of the earth, filled her with pre- 
sumptuous pride, He is mine—duped !”’—and the 
colour rose high in her cheek, her dark eyes gleamed 
out like fire-lights in their splendour, the exquisite 
features lighted as if by magic, her whole countenance 
grew radiant in its expression of triumphant rejoicing. 
With the consummate art, that long acquaintance 





with the world had rendered so familiar, she softened 
her countenance into an expression of the deepest 
interest, as she said :— 

«“ Now, I differ from Annie, in thinking it matter 
of surprise you should be here ; you look far from 
well; quite unfit for study. Allow me to prescribe a 
drive, it will do you good, believe me, Mr. War- 
rington.” 

“ Thank you,” he said gratefully, “ and if you will 
accompany me, I shall have great pleasure in follow- 
ing your prescription.” 

«“ Oh, of course, although it will not aid in your 
cure, I fancy ;” and Ellen gave him her hand, and he 
led her from the library, 

Alas! for the young, and trusting heart they left 
behind them; she strove to calm herself, to think 
clearly, to account for the sudden, and overwhelming 
change in Arthur’s conduct; but the voice of reason 
sounded dimly and afar off, to the ears of the suffer- 
ing girl, the tortures of a wounded heart brought 
tears to her eyes, though she strove with her trembling 
hands to force them back, what right had she to 
weep? he had not “told his love.” In vain she 
struggled ; tears, bitter and scalding tears, streamed 
down her face, and sobs that shook her frame con- 
vulsed her bosom, It was brief, that terrible agony, 
outward calmness took its place; but the arrow had 
driven deep in her heart, and a feeling, that he was 
lost to her for ever, stole with a torpid and oppres- 
sive power over her mind. “I can bear,” she mur- 
mured, “it is all that is left me do; and I will bear 
patiently, for I have been self-deceived. Oh! how 
false the hope I trusted in; is this indeed the end !” 
and Annie laid her weary head upon the table, and a 
few words that sounded like prayer escaped her lips, 
and she was silent. 

Days and weeks went on; Arthur was still stern 
to Annie, he answered coldly his mother’s single at- 
tempt at explanation; to Ellen he was by turns violent- 
ly attentive, and profoundly indifferent, telling her often 
in jest that had much of sober earnest in it, “She 
must never expect to find in him a friend, a lover, or 
a husband; he had forsworn the whole sex except his 
mother, who by some accident, was indeed perfect; 
but he could say the same of no one else.” Ellen 
only laughed; but hope grew dim even in her heart, 
when she found that indifferent he continued, to every 
allurement she possessed, insensible to her charms, 
and unmoved by her beauty. 

* Don’t let me interrupt you, Miss Mereton, I 
beg,” said Ellen, as she eatered the room splendidly 
attired for a ball, and walked up to the table where 
Annie was writing; “I see you are too much en- 
gaged, to even venture a look at my new dress.” 

“ It is extremely beautiful,” said Annie examining 
it, “and very becoming.” 

“I am glad you think so; I depend very much on 
your taste in these things. But why on earth don’t 
you go to the party ?” 

“ Because I fancy a quiet evening at home,” re- 
plied Annie. 

«“ Of all fancies the most ridiculous! I tell you, 
Annie, you are growing old too soon; come, come, 
cheer up, and get ready, it is not too late, yet.” 

« Excuse me; my books and my writing will very 
likely afford me more enjoyment.” 

“ You are incorrigible, Annie; don’t you think so, 
Arthur ?” 

Apparently absorbed in his book, Arthur lowered 
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it for a moment; “ What did you say Miss Whar- 
ton?” 

“ Pshaw! you are both alike; I never repeat a 
question,” said Ellen angrily, and evidently annoyed 
at his inattention, But his eye rested on Annie, 
who bending over her writing, was yet conscious of 
a heightened colour, and tremulous working of the 
lip. 

“IT am a careless animal!” said Arthur rising with 
sudden animation ; “ why, until this moment I never 
noticed you, charming Miss Wharton! Beautiful, 
beautiful! do you really mean to take by storm the 
heart of every recreant knight, who has not wor- 
shipped at your shrine? Beautiful, thrice beautiful ! 
and no flattery, Miss Wharton !” 

“I shall send to the moon for your wits,” said 
Ellen, a look of gratified pride apparent in her coun- 
tenance; “ there, fasten my bracelet, it will give you 
something to do,” 

He obeyed, but found opportunity to look once 
more at Annie; the crimson of her cheek had faded 
to a deadly paleness, her hand moved slow and feebly, 
as thongh scarce able to guide the pen, while the 
charactérs it marked became illegible, and dim. 
Why was this agitation?—why? and the heart of 
Arthur beat wildly as he asked the question. He 
turned to Ellen :-— 

“ Promise to dance with me to night, every other 
time at least, or I shall have the misery of seeing 
others more favoured than myself.” 

“ Misery!” and Ellen fixed her piercing eyes on 
his face. 

“ Misery!” he repeated in low emphatic tones; 
“ Ellen, how little you understand my feelings.” 

Annie rose from her seat to leave the room; she 
was tried beyond her ability to bear; a short time 
since, and he had spoken words of love to her, and 
she, oh wretchedness! had listened and believed. 

“ Bless me! Annie how pale you are!” exclaimed 
Ellen, with ill-disguised malice, “ are you sick? Can 
I do any thing for you?” 

«“ No, thank you,” and Annie moved forward, but 
she was in reality faint; she strove to rally, to think, 
but her head reeled, and she would have fallen, had 
not Arthur caught her in his arms; she had not lost 
consciousness; she made a further effort to move, a 
shudder passed over her frame, as she felt her ina- 
bility, she fainted. Arthur almost groaned aloud, as 
he laid his helpless burden on the sofa. 

“ Annie!” he said in anguish, “ she will die, oh 
Annie !” 

“Fool! she is the betrothed of another!” and 
the deep under tone of Ellen fell startingly on his 
ear. 

* Aye, aye,” he murmured, “God help me!” 

Ellen rang the bell, and Mrs, Warrington was 
summoned; she came instantly, accompanied by her 
husband. She was alarmed, and deeply moved; but 
very soon, Annie revived: Mrs. Warrington turned 
to Ellen:—* Annie is recovering, and you had better 
go; make my excuse, if. you please; and be very 
careful to go quietly.” 

Ellen glanced at Arthur, who rose from his seat, 
and stepping up to his father, requested him to ac- 
company her. Mr. Warrington consented instantly, 
and Ellen was compelled to go, however little she 
relished it. Mrs. Warrington looked relieved, as the 
door closed behind them; she held Annie’s hand, 
and watched earnestly the fluttering breath as it came 
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and went; when at last the colour came faintly over 
the pale cheek, and the maiden’s eyes opened wildly, 
she said gently, “ You are better Annie?” 

“Oh, is it you!—you my kind friend,—I thought 
it was Ellen.” She burst into tears, and clasped her 
arms around the neck of Mrs. Warrington, who 
gently drew her towards her as she did so; and she 
wept long and bitterly. 

« Calm yourself, Annie, this is not like you, there 
is some sorrow in your heart you will not let me 
share, why should you grieve, love? Is not your lot 
one of happiness ?” 

“It ought to be,” said Annie, “in gratitude to 
God, it ought to be, for many are his mercies, and I 
must not forget them, although drops ef bitterness 
mingle in my cup.” She sank back upon the cush- 
ions, and after a time, something like sleep, stole over 
her exhausted frame. Mrs. Warrington glanced at 
her son, and pointed to the door; he rose and left 
the room. Long that lady watched, and anxiously, 
over the unquiet rest of one who was dear unto her, 
even as her own child. Grief was in her heart, but 
trust also, and the prayer that passed her lips, breathed 
of confidence and submission, The night waned, 
and the morrow came, and yet another morning. 
Annie came down stairs for the first time, and she 
met in the parlour all the members of the family. 
Arthur received her in almost total silence, but his 
cheek was paler than her own: the true character of 
Ellen had been opening to his mind for some time 
past; he had observed her closely; he felt there had 
been treachery; but the feeling was vague, and in- 
definite as yet, it only served to fill his soul with bit- 
terness, An hour passed on, with little conversation, 
a servant entered with letters; there was one for 
Annie. As she read, there was a solemn, yet calm 
expression passed over her pale face,—for Annie’s 
face was pale now !— ‘ 

« Aubrey Clement is dead;” she said in her low 
sweet voice, as she handed the letter to Mrs, War- 
rington. 

« Death must have been a welcume relief,” replied 
that lady with much emotion. 

“ Welcome, most welcome!” said Annie, as the 
tears gushed from her eyes, “deformed from his 
cradle, diseased from his youth up, the rest of the 
grave would have been a happy exchange, without the 
hope, that was surely his, of eternal happiness here- 
after.” 

Arthur Warrington absolutely shuddered as he 
listened ; he darted one glance at Ellen of unutterable 
scorn, and as Annie was rising from her seat, to 
leave the room, he stood by her side :— 

« Forgive me, Miss Mereton, if I am insolent! and 
oh! deal truly with me, were you betrothed to 
Aubrey Clement ?” 

« Go, sir!” said Annie, her face flushing with in- 
dignation, “ your insults are wanton !” 

« Do not repulse me, I implore you,” said Arthur 
in tones of anguish, “I am not the villain I have 
seemed,” 

« Answer him, Annie,” said Mrs. Warrington, 
clasping her arms around her, “there is something 
wrong here.” 

«“ Have I not said!” exclaimed Annie in tones of 
distress, “the question is an insult, he was deformed 
from the cradle !” 

Arthur advanced suddenly to Ellen, seized her by 
the wrist, and forced her up, face to face with Annie. 
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« Yet here is the woman that told me you were be- 
trothed! that nothing delayed your marriage but his 
ill health! Who has blackened her soul with a 
thousand lies, to lower you in my esteem! Whose 
base and treacherous arts have caused me to act like 
a brute; and given you pain, Annie Mereton, which 
I would far rather have gone to my grave than have 
caused you!” 

“ Arthur!” said his father, almost as pale as him- 
self, “ remember, you are speaking of a woman.” 

« A woman!” said Arthur flinging away her hand 
in bitter wrath, “a fiend! with the face of an angel, 
and the fourm of a woman; who has repaid your af- 
fection by the blackest treachery,—away with her !” 

“ Silence!” said his father, and Arthur who had 
reverenced that voice from his youth up, covered his 
face with his hands. 

« Ellen,” said Mr. Warrington mildly, « if my son 
has spoken harshly, he has spokentruth! It is some 
time now since a story of a pair of bracelets, which 
no doubt, you well remember, came to my know- 
ledge. Since then it has been my painful province to 
observe your conduct; I grieve to say, I have seen 
enough to convince me of the truth of what my son 
now asserts. I leave it to your own heart to answer 
the charge of ingratitude for many favours: you have 
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sufficient income for an humble support; you must 
seek another home, mine can be yours no longer.” 

The agony of soul with which Ellen turned from 
the room to obey the mandate, we have no power to 
describe; the stifled shriek, she had not the power 
wholly to control, startled every ear it fell upon. 
There was a momentary pause, and then Mr, War- 
rington advanced to Annie :— 

«“ I have loved thee well, Annie Mereton,” he said, 
“ not so well, perhaps, as that false girl who has just 
left us, and sometimes I may,in my secret heart have 
done thee injustice; the future must atone for the 
past ; God for ever bless thee, Annie!” and he smoothed 
back the hair from her brow, and kissed her, then 
turned and left the room. Mrs. Warrington laid the 
hand she still held in that of Arthur’s, and smiling on 
them both, followed her husband's example. 

«Is it presumption in me, to ask for this little 
hand ?” said Arthur, raising it to his lips, « and for the 
true, and loving heart, that will full surely accompany 
it? Oh, Annie! I have loved you long, and tenderly. 
The guiding star in my onward path, the light of my 
future home, will you consent to be such ?” 

Happy, yet almost overwhelmed, Annie answered 
only by her tears, but she made no denial as he drew 
her gently towards him, calling her “ his own!” 


For the Lady's Book. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


S OF PRIOR AND POPE. 


BY PROF, W. J. WALTER, 


WE have already indulged ourselves in an extract 
from Sir Henry Bunbury’s interesting volume, enti- 
tled “ Relics of an English Gentleman’s Family,” 
among which are many that will highly gratify the 
lovers of the older school of English literature. Not 
the least attractive of these relics, are three original 
and characteristic letters of Prior and Pope, which 
the admirers of those poets will not be displeased to 
see transferred to our pages. 


Mathew Prior to Sir T. Hanmer, Westminster, July 9, 1706. 
Sent with his Poem on the Victory of Ramillies. 


Sir—If you can bear with the worst poetry in the 
world, because the author is more than any man your 
servant, my present will be very acceptable. I write 
you no news, for that is proper only for the Postboy 
and the Gazette, and remarks upon news I leave to 
Observator and Review. Prose, you see sir, is below 
me; I have left method for rage, and common sense 
for enthusiasm. As soon as I recover from this 
distemper, and can think my mare a better beast than 
Pegasus, you will be troubled with me. In the mean 
time, and ever, I am with great truth and respect, 
Sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant. 

Mar. Prior. 

P. S. I dare not presume to give my respects to 
my lady Duchess [of Marlborough,} but to Mrs. Ram- 
say friendship and love in great abundance, and let 
her take it ill if she think proper. 


Alexander Pope to the Earl of Strafford, July 10, 1725. 

My Loro—Your Lordship will be surprised at 
my imprudence in troubling you in your repose, 
and elegant retirement at Boughton, You may 
think I could only du so at Twittenham; and much 
less could you expect disturbance from any but a 
living bad neighbour. Yet such, my Lord, is now 
the case, that you are to be molested at once by a 
living and a dead one. ‘To explain this riddle—you 
may find it very inconvenient on a Sunday (your 
usual day of rest here,) not only to be pressed in 
upon of an evening by me, but shouldered in a morn- 
ing at church by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and his huge 
lady into the bargain, A monition (I think they call 
it) from Doctors Commons, was published here last 
Sunday, wherein that pious widow desires their leave 
to pull down the tablet I set up at the head of your 
Lordship’s pew, to fix there a large one to Sir G. 
and herself, with both their figures. If you should 
really chance to take a great pleasure in beholding 
my name full before your eyes (which I should not 
wonder at,) yet at least, dangerous as that name is, 
and dreadful to all true Protestant ears, it cannot in- 
commode you so much as a vast three-hundred pound 
pile, projecting out upon you, overshadowing my lady 
Strafford with the immense draperies and stone petti- 
coats of Lady Kneller, and perhaps crushing to pieces 
your Lordship’s posterity! This period sounds very 
poetical ; and yet Reeves seriously tells me, and allows 
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me to tell your Lordship as seriously, that the main 
wall at the pew will be greatly in danger of falling, 
by the addition of such a tomb, The only ground 
of this silly pretence of hers, is what follows. I will 
tell your L. the story as shortly as I can. The par- 
ticulars will make you smile. Sir Godfrey sent for 
me just before he died. He began by telling me he 
was now convinced he could not live, and fell into a 
passion of tears. I said I hoped he might ; but if not, 
he knew it was the will of God, and therefore would 
do well to resign himself to it. He answered with 
great emotion, “ No, no, no, it is the evil spirit.” 
The next word he said was this; “ By , I will 
not be buried in Westminster Abbey.” I asked him 
why? He answered, “ They do bury fools there.” 
Then he said to me; “ My good friend, where will 
you be buried?” I said, wherever I drop; very 
likely in Twittenham. He replied, “« So will I; and 
then proceeded to desire I would write his epitaph, 
which I promised him. It would be endless to tell 
your L. the strange things he suggested on that head: 
it must be in Latin, that all foreigners may read it: 
it must be in English, too, &c. I desired him to be 
easy in all that matter; I would certainly do the best 
I could. Then he desired me that I would take 
down my father’s monument, “ For it was the best 
place in the church to be seen at a distance.” This, 
as your L. may well imagine, surprised me quite. I 
hesitated, and said, I feared it would be indecent, and 
that my mother must be asked as well as I. He fell 
crying again, and seemed so violently moved, that, 
in pure humanity to a dying man (as well as to one I 
thought non compos,) I would not directly persist in 
denying it strongly, but begged him to be easy there- 
upon, and said I would do for him all I could with 
decency, upon these words, and this reserve, this idle 
woman would ground her pretension. Since I am got 
into another page, I will fill it with an epitaph, which, 
over and above my promise to Sir G., may serve for my 
lady’s, and justly celebrates her pious design of mak- 
ng as large a figure on the tomb as Sir G. himself. 





One day [ mean to fill Sir Godfrey's tomb, 
If for my body all this church has room. 
Down with more monuments, more room (she cried), 


For I am very large, and very wide. 


I am with sincere respect and obligation, &c. &c. 
A. Pope. 


To the same 


My Lorp—I think myself obliged to acquaint your 
L. with what passed upon the Chancellor of London’s 
visiting our church on the 9th instant. Dr. Hench- 
man looked upon her plan of the monument, inquired 
the dimensions, &c., he then asked whose pew was 
that before it? Mr. Reeves answered, your Lordship’s; 
and declared you had ordered him, in your name, 
to protest against the removal of your monument. 
Upon this, a very silly thing happened. ‘The minister, 
Dr. Booth, with a good deal of ridiculous warmth, 


told Dr. Hinchman, that, of all men, my Lord Straf- 
ford’s objections ought to have no weight, for he never 
came to church. And he added, that you had never 
given him any thing since he was parson, with much 
more to that idle purpose. You will smile at Dr. 
Henchman’s grave answer—* Is my Lord Strafford 
a Roman Catholic, ora Dissenter? If he were either, 
that would lessen his right of objecting, or any other 
man’s.”—TI am as busy in three inches of gardening, 
as any man can be in three score acres. J fancy 
myself like the fellow that spent his life in cutting 
the twelve Apostles in one cherry stone. I have a 
theatre, an arcade, a bowling-green, a grove, and 
what not? in a bit of ground that would have been 
but a plate of sallad to Nebuchadnezzar, the first day 
he was turned out to graze. My chief comfort is, 
that it is too little to afford tythe to the aforesaid 
parson. I must not omit my mother’s humblest ser- 
vices to your L. and my Lady Strafford, my best 
wishes for L. Wentworth’s better health, and the 
young Lady’s who was so obliging as not to think 
me an old man. I am, &c., &c. A, Pore. 


The following is another addition to the catalogue 
of literary losses. It is from the Editor’s preface : 

“In the houses of British gentlemen, there must 
exist large collections of papers, forgotten and ne- 
glected, which if brought to light, might extend or 
vary our views on many subjects of historical, bio- 
graphical, or literary interest. These hidden sources 
of information are cut off, through neglect or acci- 
dent, as time rolls on, or the recollections of the pro- 
prietors decay. One anecdote will suffice as an ex- 
ample. The late Earl of Clancarty, when still in his 
boyhood, had found access to a chest in his grand- 
father’s house in Ireland, containing a vast quantity 
of French letters, addressed to his ancestor, Mr. L. 
Poer, by his dear friend Count Antoine Hamilton, 
who had kept up a constant correspondence with 
him for many years, and had written all that had 
passed under his eye, in the court and camps of Louis 
XIV. How Hamilton would have described these 
scenes and the characters that figured in them, my 
readers may well imagine. ‘The young man was 
enchanted with the letters: but at the time of his 
grandfather’s death he was unfortunately travelling 
on the Continent. On his return to Ireland, he made 
eager inquiries after the box, and with some difficulty 
ascertained that it had been removed a year or two 
before to the house of an old female relation. As 
soon as business left him leisure, Lord Clancarty 
posted away to his aunt’s residence; she remembered 
something of there being a box :—* Qh yes, it con- 
tains a great heap of old French letters; it is in the 
cellar.” To the cellar Lord Clancarty repaired, and 
there he found indeed the well-remembered box, but 
falling to pieces from the effects of damp, and con- 
taining only a pulp of mouldy fragments, in which the 
writing could no longer be distinguished. Thus per- 


” 


ished the Correspondence of Antoine Hamilton! 





Conversation.—There is speaking well, speaking 
easily, speaking justly, and speaking seasonably. It 
is offending against the last, to speak of entertain- 
ments before the indigent; of sound limbs and health 
before the infirm; of houses and lands before one who 


has not so much as a dwelling; in a word, to speak 
of your prosperity before the miserable; this conver- 
sation is cruel, and the comparison, which naturally 
rises in them betwixt their condition and yours, is 
excruciating. 
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PART V. 


BY MISS E, LESLIE. 


{Continued from page 183. ] 

Tue knocker of the front door was now distinctly 
heard through the rushing of the storm, and its sound 
added to the terror of both parlour and kitchen, The 
ladies held each other with a yet closer grasp, and 
their voices sunk into an incoherent whisper. The 
knocking was repeated, but no one obeyed its sum- 
mons, 

“ What can he want with us?”—said Madam 
Rookley.—* What has he to do with our house? — 
What brings him here?” 

“ Don’t let him in”—exclaimed Merial ;—*« don’t 
let him in fer the world.” 

“ Hush!”’—said Eunice, in a solemn voice.— 
“ How do you know that he is not already among 
us.” 

All shuddered, as well as Merial. 
knocker sounded. 

“ He is still at the front door’—cried Madam 
Rookley.—*« Eunice, go tell the people in the kitchen 
not to mind him, if he knocks till doomsday.” 

“I need not take that trouble”—replied Eunice; 
“ for I am very certain that not one of them would 
go to the door, if they were offered a thousand dol- 
lars for doing so.” 

“ That they wouldn’t”—said old Charty, again 
making her appearance.—* But he is still hammer- 
ing away—only hear how he perseweres. I do 
wonder at his impudence.” 

* No doubt he wants a shelter from the storm”— 
said the tender-hearted Leonilla—*And his poor 
little girl!—how I pity her! Indeed, I think they 
ought to be let in.” 

There was a general exclamation of horror at the 
idea. 

«« Well”—said Charty—* as they’ve done without 
a shelter for hundreds and hundreds of years, I guess 
they may as well drive about in the rain a little 
longer.” 

“ Do, Charty, go and look out of the window”— 
said Madam Rookley—* and see what is to be 
seen.” 

“You know I’m one of them that never sees 
nothing”—replied Charty—* that is, no sperits, I 
think Miss Merial had better go—I guess she’d be 
apter to see sich things than any of us.” 

“ Not for ten thousand worlds’—exclaimed Me- 
rial, covering her face with her hands. 

“ Perhaps he is not dead”—-said Leonilla—«“ and 
only wants a shelter from the storm. Who knows 
but he and his poor litile girl may be yet alive, and 
really in a state of suffering.” 

“ Laws a marcy, Miss Nilla!”"—cried Charty— 
“how can people be alive that’s been going in a 
horse and chair a hundred thousand years.” 

“ Dead or alive’—said the kind Leonilla—« I 
cannot bear to keep them out in such a rain as this; 
I will open the front door myself.” And breaking 

VOL. XXIII.—20 
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away from her companions, (who caught her dress 
to detain her, and gasped with terror at her temerity 
and its dreaded consequences,) she rushed into the 
entrance hall, and opened the front door. She saw 
that the chaise was hitched to one of the trees, and 
on the door step stood the figure of a man. 

«“ Miss Lynmore, I am delighted to see you!”— 
exclaimed the stranger, extending his hand. 

“Oh! Captain Seafield, is it really you!”—ejacu- 
lated our too happy heroine.—* Are you quite certain 
that you are not Peter Rugg?” 

“ Quite”’—replied the captain—smiling, and sup- 
posing her to be in jest. 

No words can describe the joyful change which 
now came over the spirit of the Rookley family. 
They all ran out into the hall; and though they had 
never before seen him, they with one accord held out 
their hands to the captain, and greeted him with the 
cordiality of familiar friendship; each trying to be the 
first in giving him a welcome. He was ushered into 
the front parlour; three or four chairs were handed 
to him, and the sofa recommended besides; also the 
old lady’s rocking-chair. His chaise was taken round 
to the stable by the servant-man, all the domestics 
having crept from their hiding places. Candles were 
immediately brought, and the entry lamp lighted, 
though it was an hour before the usual time—the 
afternoons being very long at this season. Each of 
the servants made an errand into the parlour to get 
a sight of the stranger, whom, on returning to the 
kitchen, they all pronounced “ elegant.” And Charty 
took her seat on the settee in the entry, from whence 
(the door being open) she could hear all, and see 
much that passed in the parlour. 

The old lady expressed her fears that Captain Sea- 
field had got wet by waiting so long in the rain; but 
he said that he had made only one spring from the 
chaise to the door step, the roof of which had shel- 
tered him. 

« But did you not really drive past with a little 
girl in the chaise”—said Madam Rookley—* exactly 
like Peter Rugg?” 

« IT must confess my resemblance to that worthy,” 
replied the captain—* in this last particular. I had 
really a little girl with me.” 

«“ And where is she now ?”— inquired Leonilla. 

“ Please to axplain the whole of the story, sir’— 
said Charty, presenting herself at the parlour door, 
and dropping a low curtsey—* It’s high time I was 
in the kitchen about getting tea, and the folks there 
is so given to curosity and prying into other folks’ 
business, they’ll be ready to tear me to pieces, if I 
don’t have nothing to tell them” 

«“ Charty, for shame!”—said Eunice. Then, in a 
low voice, Miss Rookley apologized to the captain, 
by explaining that Charty was a trusty old domestic, 
who had lived in the family long before she was born ; 
and who, having been much indulged, was in the 
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practice of assuming privileges that did not belong to 
her station. 

“I like these old familiar servants”—said Captain 
Seafield—« and am always amused, and never annoy- 
ed by them. We had just such another at my father’s, 
and there was much grief in the family when, a few 
years ago, she died.” 

He then proceeded to explain, that having come 
in from Salem that day in his father’s chaise, he had 
repaired to the residence of Mr. Melworth, for the 
purpose of paying his compliments to Miss Lynmore ; 
but was informed at the house, that the master and 
mistress were absent, and the young lady on a visit 
at Mrs, Rookley’s. In proceeding thither, he found, 
in Court street, a little girl on her way home from 
school; she was running very fast, and looking up 
with great apprehension at the threatening sky. He 
stopped to offer her a seat in his chaise, and to take 
her home; which offer she gladly accepted. The 
child lived in Lynn street, and it was in going thither 
that he had passed the dwelling of Madam Rookley. 
So, having deposited the thankful little girl at her own 
home, (which they had reached before the rain began 
to fall,) he had driven back to make his visit at the 
Rookley House, 

“ You may be well assured”—said Madam Rook- 
ley—* if we had not (as was very natural) thought 
you could be nobody in the world but Peter Rugg, 
you would not have been kept so long waiting at the 
door, in all the hard rain.” 

« To be sure”—said Charty—* it was the foolish- 
est mistake that ever was made, even in Boston, 
where the people are most all in a sort of ignorant 
way, and don’t see nothing clear, and can’t rightly 
tell one thing from another; which purceeds from 
their not being born in Phildelphy. But I declare it 
makes me laugh, to think that such a beautiful young 
captain should be mistook for old Peter Rugg. But 
I spose it was all owing to the little gal. I wonder 
if nobody has no right to ride through the North 
End in a rain storm, with a little gal stuck beside 
him, but miserable old Peter. Set him up, indeed!” 

“ Charty”—said Eunice, in a low voice—*“ come 
with me to the pantry—and let us see what nice things 
we can find for the tea-table.” 

To be brief, Captain Seafield spent what he con- 
sidered a delightful evening—and the ladies of the 
Rookley house were all delighted with him. ‘Towards 
ten o’clock the rain ceased, and a few stars glim- 
mered through the breaking clouds that were fast 
passing away from the zenith. Captain Seafield, 
with evident reluctance, took his leave, and returned 
in the chaise to his quarters at the Tremont Hotel. 
Before he went away, a ride to Bunker Hill was ar- 
ranged for the following morning in Madam Rookley’s 
carriage. 

After the departure of Captain Seafield, all the 
ladies were unanimously voluble in his praise, with 
the exception of Leonilla Lynmore, who, strangely 
enough, said nothing at ail. Merial could not decide 
which of the Three Spaniards he most resembled ; but 
of real men, she considered him scarcely inferior to 
Mr. Winlove. Eunice concluded that, when quite 
young, Mr, Stackhouse must have looked very much 
like Captain Seafield, 

* Really, sister”—observed Merial—« Mr, Stack- 
house then must have suffered a mortal change. 
How could his eyes have since become so light, and 
his nose so short, and his mouth so broad ?” 


«“ We are not to know”—replied Eunice. 

Madam Rookley finished the discussion of Captain 
Seafield by wishing she could see him in his regi- 
mentals, for she was sure he would then look ex- 
actly like one of her old sweethearts, Savage Lamb 
of the Ancient and Honourable Company of Artillery, 
who, in marching by on parade days, always looked 
up at her window, and gave a quirk with the back of 
his hand against his face. 

That night our heroine slept in her new room with 
undisturbed tranquillity; having, however, taken the 
precaution to leck her door, “ Nothing ill came nigh 
her.” Having been awake nearly all the preceding 
night, she now fell asleep, as soon almost as she laid 
her head on the pillow, and did not open her eyes 
till 

“ Sol thro’ white curtains shot a timorous ray.”— 

The fair Leonilla then arose as bright and fresh as 
the morning, and in looking in the mirror, found her- 
self in full beauty, with radiant eyes and blooming 
cheeks. To do honour, perhaps, to her renovated 
looks, she put on a most becoming white morning 
dress, and arranged her hair with even more care and 
taste than usual. 

At the morning dream-telling, she too had a vision 
to relate—and it was of walking in a delightful garden 
where birds were singing in blossomed shrubberies, 
fountains playing in brilliant sun-beams, and banks of 
flowers perfuming the breeze with their odours. 
« All this means”—said Madam Rookley—* that you 
are going to walk in adismal old grave-yard.” 

The day was delightfully cool after the rain, and 
the blue serenity of the sky made every object look 
clear and distinct—Captain Seafield arrived a little 
before the appointed hour. Nevertheless, the carriage 
was already at the door, and having handed in the 
Miss Rookleys, and Miss Lynmore, he jumped in 
himself, looking like a very happy man. 

The old lady staid at home to reserve herself for 
an afternoon ride with her friends, Mrs. Prosy and 
Mrs. Dozy, whom, once every week, she invited to 
accompany her, because they had no carriages of 
their own, and could not well afford to hire. How 
rarely is this considerate kindness exercised by per- 
sons who are owners of carriages. Often are korses 
suffered to stand idle in the stable for days together, 
when they might be employed in gratifying with a 
little excursion, a friend or two who have seldom an 
opportunity of taking one, or in administering to the 
precarious health of an invalid who would be bene- 
fited by frequent rides, but has not the means of ob- 
taining them. 

When our little party came to Charlestown bridge, 
the draw was about to be raised, in preparation for 
letting a hay shallop pass through—and upon the 
posts at the two divisions were perched the usual number 
of boys (rather more than could be accommodated) 
for the purpose of having a ride as the draw rose in 
parting, and descended in closing. While waiting 
in the carriage till this process was over, Captain 
Seafield chanced to relate a story that many years 
ago went round the newspapers. It was of a man 
who had charge of a certain draw-bridge, at a village 
on the banks of the Merrimack, and whose dwelling 
was on the water edge in the immediate vicinity of 
the bridge; being awakened in the dead of night by 
a voice calling him to get up and raise the draw asa 
vessel was waiting to go through. The bridge-keeper 
put on some clothes, and hastened to the place, 
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where he found a large dark-looking sloop, that 
showed no light, and on board of which no per- 
son was visible. The draw was raised, the bridge 
parted, and the sloop went through. After it had 
passed, and before he closed the draw, the man 
looked on the other side, and no sloop was there. 
Nothing was to be seen but the dark and silent 
water, A moonbeam struggling through a mass of 
gloomy clouds, at last shone fitfully down, the man 
gazed in every direction, and stretched himself over 
the railing to look far up the stream. But in vain— 
not a vestige of the mysterious sloop or of any other 
vessel was visible. He was seized with terror, and 
shook su that he could scarcely replace the draw: 
having done which he saw on the ground at his feet, 
several drops of blood, “ ‘To complete the story’— 
continued Captain Seafield—*“I must add that the 
poor bridge-keeper went home shaking with horror, 
informed his family of the phantom sloop, and de- 
clared his belief that its appearance was a warning 
of his approaching death. He returned in great agi- 
tation to his bed, from whence he never rose again, 
but expired that night by the breaking of a blood 
vessel,” 

“ What nonsensical stories appear in the papers” 
—said Merial Rookley in a quivering voice, and 
trying to force a laungh—*« and there are people foolish 
enough to believe them all.” The captain, who was 
sitting on the front seat beside her, turned to reply, 
but was struck with the deadly paleness of her face, 
and the tremor of her lips and teeth, which com- 
pletely belied her attempts to ridicule the story. He 
looked at Leonilla, who sat opposite to him, and 
found that her cheeks also were blanched. He had 
thought not of premising that his story was merely a 
village tale, supposing the ladies would of course 
have taken it for granted that he did not give it as a 
truth. As to Eunice, who was on the back seat be- 
side Leonilla, she remained immoveably silent, with 
her face turned away as if gazing steadfastly out of 
the carriage, and holding down her veil tightly over 
her bonnet; but the hand trembled that held it. 

Captain Seafield knew not what to conjecture, but 
was too polite to make any remark on the inexpli- 
cable effect which his story seemed to have produced 
on the ladies. He tried to give a turn to the conver- 
sation, by attracting their attention to the great enjoy- 
ment that was evidently felt by the boys, that were 
clinging to the posis at the draw. 

The shallop having passed through, the bridge be- 
gan to close, and Merial, leaning over towards that 
side of the carriage, and looking earnestly out, ex- 
claimed—*“ The sloop has passed through—she is 
really on the other side, and is sailing up the river.” 

« Oh! yes” —said Leonilla, trying to smile—* that is 
what old Charty would call a living sloop with natural 
people in it, and it is broad day-light too.—Of course 
it is only in the darkness of night, that phantom ves- 
sels are likely to appear.” 

“If phantom vessels could really exist”—said 
Captain Seafield—«“I can scarcely imagine any ap- 
paritions that would excite such a strange and inde- 
finable sort of horror. There is much poetry in the 
idea of a bark from the regions of the dead. While 
at West Point, I was often struck with the solemn 
and picturesque effect of one of the steam-boats, thc 
New Philadelphia, that leaving Albany in the even- 
ing, passed through the highlands about two hours 
after midnight, and whose paddles, at that silent hour, 


I have heard when she was two miles off, the sound 
assisted by the mountain echoes. ‘There she came, 
sublime in her loneliness; and precise almost to a 
minute in the time of her appearance in these re- 
gions; the broad blaze that flew from her chimnies, 
relieved against the dark mountains that frowned on 
each side of the river. Being then very young, and 
very fanciful, and not over particular with regard to 
exactness of resemblance, when one thing reminded 
me of another, often as the Philadelphia glided along 
in the dead hour of the night, I found myself invol- 
untarily repeating a line or two from Moore’s verses 
on passing Dead-man’s isle, such as 


“The dim blue fire that lights her deck,” 
and 
“ The hand that steers her is not of this world,” 


and I generally finished with— 


* Oh! hurry thee on—oh! hurry thee on 
Thou terrible bark, ere the night be gone. 


Our party now found themselves in Charlestown, 
and having left the carriage at a hotel, they walked 
to that hallowed eminence where rose the earliest star 
in the constellation of their country. 


They stood where the Briton was victor in vain, 

On that hill whence defiance to tyrants was hurl'd, 
Where America broke the first link of her chain, 

And the spark was struck out that is kindling the world. 


At the period of our story, this far famed battle- 
ground was not quite so much encroached on by 
buildings, as it is at this time. Not merely the cen- 
tral elevation of Bunker Hill, but its declivity and its 
skirts then retained many traces of the well fought, 
and eventful conflict—and remains of the intrench- 
ments erected by the Americans during the darkness 
of the preceding night, were still visible. Captain 
Seafield described the battle scene to Leonilla with 
much animation, and almost as graphically as if he 
had himself been there; always using the term we 
when referring to the combatants on the side of the 
revolutionists. Where is the man born within the 
limits of the Bay State, that cannot give a minute 
account of the Battle of Bunker Hill; for veterans 
who fought on that day are still in existence, to spread 
the details of its history among the youth of the pre- 
sent time, and to rescue from oblivion, innumerable 
characteristic anecdotes, each of which, though trivial 
in itself, adds something to the effect of the whole 
picture. For instance, it is something to know that 
the Americans, (none of whom were, as yet, in military 
dresses) were distinguished by large white cockades, 
most of them hastily made up of a cravat, or pocket 
handkerchief; a strip of linen, or sometimes of white 
rag, hastily sewed or pinned into a circular bunch, 
On that day the gallant Putnam fought in his waist- 
coat and shirt-sleeves, having, on coming to the 
field, thrown off his coat, the weather being extremely 
warm; and Colonel Prescott, (virtually the com 
mander) directed the battle in a calico gown: and 
finding its length being somewhat inconvenient, he 
tucked it up with pins. Voices from among the 
British soldiers, were heard to call out—*“ Shoot that 
calico man !”—General Warren brought a musket in 
his hand, and fought in the ranks, having refused to 
assume the command, though Prescott offered to sur- 
render it to him as soon as he appeared on the ground, 
« To-day, Colonel”—said the newly appointed gene- 
ral—* I will take my first lesson in war from you.” 
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Tears filled the beautiful eyes of Leonilla, as Sea- 
field described to her the venerable Thaxter kneeling 
on the battle-field, and with his time-silvered head un- 
covered in reverence to the Being whose aid he was 
invoking, regardless of the uproar of the combat, and 
of the missiles of death that were flying around him, 
fervently praying for the success of his country’s arms, 
and for the cause in which she had so nobly em- 
barked.* 

« My mother,” continued Captain Seafield, “ was 
at that time a girl, her parents living in Boston. Her 
father, a sober citizen, but a sincere patriot, had not, 
that morning, the most distant idea of joining in the 
fight. But as the day proceeded, he, (like most of 
his townsmen,) became more and more excited. One 
after another offices were closed, and shops were shut 
up. At last, when they heard the guns, volley after 
volley, and when they saw the clouds of white smoke 
eddying round the hill, from whence at intervals the 
shouts of the combatants could be distinctly heard 
across the river, my grandfather, (then a man of mid- 
dle age,) could restrain himself no longer; but, arm- 
ed with a sword and a pair of pistols, which had be- 
longed to a deceased brother who had served in the 
old Canadian war, he broke away from his wife and 
daughters, and ran through the streets till he reached 
the ferry. There he leaped into a boat that had al- 
ready cast off, so filled with citizens bound on the 
same errand, that it nearly sunk before it reached the 
opposite side of the river. All the roofs of the houses 
that commanded the most remote view of Bunker 
Hill, were covered with spectators, a large proportion 
of whom were women, Other females shut them- 
selves up in their apartments, shuddering at the sound 
of the guns, and trembling lest a father, a husband, a 
son, or a brother, should at that moment be laid low. 
Towards the close of the afternoon, great numbers of 
the wounded were brought home in chaises and other 
vehicles, from which the blood was dripping, and 
whose passage along the streets was marked by san- 
guinary tracks, Many young females stood at the 
doors of their houses with buckets of water or lemon- 
ade, cups of which they offered to those that passed 
by, returning from the battle, and suffering from hurts 
or fatigue. My grandfather was brought home severe- 
ly wounded, and quite insensible, and for a while his 
life was despaired of. What a night it was in Bos- 
ton!” 

Leonilla had read understandingly the best histo- 
ries of the revolution, and was also very patriotic. 
To find herself on Bunker Hill, and to hear its battle 
described by Seafield, (who leoked even more than 
usually handsome while animated with this subject,) 
seemed to her the greatest enjoyment she had yet 
felt. 

They ascended the monument as high as its struc- 
ture had at that time progressed. Each carried a 
lamp furnished by the door-keeper, and as they pur- 
sued their winding way up its dark, narrow, and spi- 
ral stair-case, Leonilla thought of Emily St. Aubert’s 
expedition into the mysterious turret of Udolpho— 
while Merial, better read in romances, thought of 
all sorts of turrets. Seated on the platform at the 
top of the stairs, Seafield pointed out to Leonilla the 


* We refer our readers to one of Mrs. Sigourney’s latest 
and most beautiful poems, ** The Prayer on Bunker's Hill,” 
recently published in “* The Gift, for 1842." Our American 
Hemans has taken a subject eminently worthy of her genius, 
and the reault has been some of the finest stanzas that have 
yet emanated from her pen. 


principal landmarks of the City of the Three Hills, as 
it lay between the sea and the estuary denominated 
Charles River. Having designated them all, he di- 
rected her attention to a rising ground at the north- 
ern extremity of the peninsula. 

«“ There,” said he, “is Copp’s Hill, on the side of 
which, and close upon the shore, the British had a 
battery, from whence they assailed us during the bat- 
tle, firing across the river. Remains of the embank- 
ment are still very apparent. Here you see the old 
Copp’s Hill cemetery, with its tomb-stones of black 
slate, beneath which repose the ashes of many of the 
earliest inhabitants of Boston.” 

After visiting the navy yard, and going through a 
frigate that was lying there, our party returned to the 
hotel at which they had left the carriage, and in a 
short time they again found themselves at the door 
of Madam Rookley. After partaking of a collation, 
which Eunice had ordered to be ready by the time 
they came home, Captain Seafield took his leave, in- 
forming the ladies that he was about to return that 
afiernoon to Salem, from whence, on the following 
day, he was going to visit two married sisters, settled 
near each other, in New Hampshire, with each of 
whom he purposed remaining a week. “ Perhaps 
not quite so long,” added he, secretly gratified to per- 
ceive that the announcement of his intended absence 
had for a moment expelled the rose from the ingenu- 
ous cheek of Leonilla. 

Our heroine, on her return from Charlestown, had 
found a letter from her mother, in answer to one she 
had written to her from Mr. Melworth’s, on the night 
of her arrival in Boston, Of the Guilfords, Mrs. Lyn- 
more merely mentioned that they had all arrived on 
the expected day, and that they occupied nearly the 
whole of her time. The chief part of Mrs, Lyn- 
more’s letter consisted of salutary counsel to her 
daughter as to the care of her health, and her deport- 
ment among strangers. Leonilla sat down imme- 
diately to answer this epistle, the arrival of which 
Madam Rookley had predicted the preceding night, 
from seeing a round red speck in one of the candles, 
Leonilla’s reply contained a short account of her re- 
moval to the Rookley house, a warm but concise eu- 
logium on the kindness of the family, and a very cir- 
cumstantial detail of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

At dinner, Leonilla having expressed a desire to 
visit the old Copp’s Hill Cemetery, Merial volunteer- 
ed to be her cicerone that same afternoon. As the 
day continued remarkably cvol and pleasant, the hour 
was fixed for four o’clock. 

There was at the head of the first flight of stairs a 
large wide passage, or upper hall, into which several 
chambers opened. This place was furnished with an 
old-fashioned round table, and some equally antiquat- 
ed chairs. On the walls hung a map of the United 
States, published when their number was thirteen, 
and another of the town of Boston before the revolu- 
tion; also, Madam Rookley’s sampler. Here the 
family had a habit of stopping and holding sometimes 
a long and sometimes a short session, previous to 
separating for their siestas, 

On this afternoon, when Leonilla came up on her 
way to her own room, where she intended to finish 
her book, she found Merial already in the wide cor- 
ridor, (as she always called it,) seated at the table and 
carefully paring a large green apple. “ Leonilla,” 
said she, “don’t suppose I am paring this great sour 
pie-apple to eat, directly after dinner. But as it is 
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the first of the season, I am going to try an experi- 
ment with it.” 

She then stuck an apple-seed on each cheek, nam- 
ing one Mr. Winlove, and the other Mr. Simpers. 
* Now,” continued Merial, “ you must know that 
Mr. Simpers is a young gentleman that is heir to a 
large fortune, and I have understood has a fancy for 
me; notwithstanding which, I cannot abide him. Peo- 
ple say he is very amiable, but I never could endure 
amiable men. Mr. Winlove always reminds one of 
a handsome brigand, or a graceful corsair; and that 
is the reason he is so popular with all the young la- 
dies. So now we will see which of the two loves 
me best, by the seed with his name remaining on my 
cheek after the other has fallen off. Come, here are 
two apple-seeds for you. Of course one is for Cap- 
tain Seafield. What name will you give the other.” 

Leonilla, blushing and casting down her eyes, de- 
clined any participation in this spell, saying she had 
no lovers. 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Merial, “ don’t pretend to 
say that, when nothing can be more plain than that 
Captain Seafield is desperately smitten with you.” 

“ Impossible !” replied Leonilla, colouring still deep- 
er—* impossible, after so short an acquaintance.” 

«“ Why is it impossible?” retarned Merial, « Did 
not all the Three Spaniards fall in love at first sight; 
and are you not one of the loveliest girls in the 
world? For my part, I know very well that J am 
no beauty, and therefore it takes a gentleman a long 
time to acquire a liking for me. I wish I was as 
sure of Mr. Winlove as you may be of Captain Sea- 
field.” 

Leonilla, however, still expressed her incredulity ; 
but with a smile added to her blush. 

“Come, then,” said Merial, “let us put it to the 
proof. Take this apple paring which I have peeled 
off for myself carefully, so as not to break it. Throw 
it over your head backward, and see if it does not 
fall on the floor in the form of an S for Seafield.” 

Leonilla took the paring so magnanimously ten- 
dered to her though Merial had prepared it for her- 
self, and threw it over her head without breaking. 

“ An S!—an 8S!” exclaimed Merial, clapping her 
hands. 

“ Really, my dear Merial,” said Leonilla, « I think 
it is much more like a Q.” 

« Nonsense!” cried Merial, “there cannot be a 
more perfect S.—Don’t you see the two quirls ?” 

“ Yes; but they are like the quirls of a Q.” 

“ Well, perhaps Captain Seafield’s Christian name 
begins with a Q.; Quintin, for instance. You know 
there is Quintin Durward. Why not Quintin Sea- 
field ?” 

« No,” said Leonilla, “ his name is Francis.” 

«Well, then,” observed Merial, « you must not be 
quite so particular. Nobody expects apple parings to 
form letters as exact as those you find in a printed 
book. Now I really do think that it looks more like 
an S than a Q.” 

“To me it looks very little like either,’ 
nilla. 

“That is because you have no faith,” remarked 
Merial. ‘ However as it has not been broken, I will 
take the paring and see what it will produce for me.” 

She threw it over her head, and then exclaimed on 
looking round, “ There, now !—that is an exact W.” 

“A half one rather,” said Leonilla. “To me it 
has a great resemblance to an enormous V.” 
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“ Well,” replied Merial, «how very common it is 
to pronounce V as W. I have heard several persons 
call him Mr. Vinlove.” 

«“ There,” said Leonilla, “ one of the apple-seeds is 
just falling off your cheek.” 

« Aha!” exclaimed Merial, « it is Mr, Simpers that 
has fallen off. I knew it would be so, He has not 
sense enough to be constant.” 

«“ But where is the other?” said Leonilla. “He 
must have fallen off first.” 

Merial put her hand to her right cheek, and find- 
ing nothing on it, looked so disconcerted that the gen- 
tle Leonilla began to console her, saying, “ Of course, 
dear Merial, this is all a jest—a mere child’s play. 
There can surely be nothing worth minding in the 
fancied predictions of apple parings and apple seeds.” 

«Oh, no!—of course not,” said Merial, looking 
embarrassed, and hesitating, “It is all nonsense, to 
be sure. Mere idle folly—altogether babyish and 
fuolish. But still, we would rather desire that such 
things should turn out well, when we are so silly as 
to try them. However, these early green apple seeds 
are so round and slippery, it’s a wonder that either 
of them should stick on a moment.” 

Just then Eunice and Madam Rookley came up, 
and seated themselves on the first chairs they found, 
continuing their conversation about a sick woman 
to whom Eunice was going that afiernoon on a visit 
of benevolence. 

Shortly after, appeared old Charty on the road to 
her dormitory. She took her seat on the upper step 
of the staircase, and exclaimed, “ Well, here you all 
are, jist as usual. What signifies my talking to you, 
if you always forgit. Here you are now, and here 
you'll be agossipping on, a thousand years hence. Miss 
Nilla only think; all I can say and do they will be 
like the Settledown Gabsters.” 

“ Hush, Charty,” said Eunice. 

« Not till I’ve said my say,” replied Charty. “ You 
must know, Miss Nilla, in the Jarseys, where my fa- 
ther’s brother’s sister-in-law was raised, there lived a 
family of able folks in a big ugly old house like this. 
The name of them was Settledown Gabster, because 
the father’s was; but he had died hundreds of years 
ago, over sea, in foreign parts, somewhere about 
Kaintuck or Canady. There was the mother, and 
grandmother, and aunts, and daughters, all women 
folks; and always when they were going up stairs, 
none of them never got no further than a resting 
place they had, just like this here; a sort of useless 
kind of wide passage, with old chairs, and an old 
table, ’xactly like them there ; and there they sot and 
talked and talked about all sorts of things, but most 
about their neighbours, and more still about their do- 
mestic trials, which means servants. And one sum- 
mer evening towards dusk, they all took their seats 
there after tea as usual; and they sot and sot, and 
talked and talked, and none of them never came 
down again; and the servants passed up stairs to bed, 
and saw them still setting and talking: but in the 
morning not one of the Gabster ladies was to be 
found high nor low. And none of them were never 
seen no more on this yearth, as living people. So 
the house fell into other hands, and other folks lived 
in it, and a great many years passed away, may be 
more than a thousand, but still at night when people, 
(specially servants,) were passing by going up stairs, 
they often saw them Gabsters, (that is their sperits,) 
a-setting about, and looking earnest, and seeming to 
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talk fast, as they did when alive, only not the sound 
of a voice was never heard, and their faces looked 
pale and dead-like. Some thought they were fixters 
there always, only they could not be seen in day-time 
because of the light, accordin to the case of most 
sperits. And many people were afeard to set down 
on any of them chairs, for fear they should be setting 
in the laps of the dead folks. So I do say, it is not 
right for Madam Rookley and the ladies to set here 
so much, as if there was no other place so good to 
talk in; for may be, they'll be made to set here for 
ever, and appear at nights, like the Settledown Gab- 
sters, making the house uncomfabull.” 

« Is it possible,” said Leonilla, “that persons after 
death really continue to haunt the places where they 
passed most of their time when living ?” 

«'T’o be sure they do,” replied Charty ; “ and that’s 
the reason most all houses is haunted, if we did but 
know it. Old Violet Roseley told me of a house her 
grandmother’s second cousin’s wife lived in, when the 
cook took a fit and died in the kitchen, just as she 
was a-frying some veal cutlets, or may be it might be 
an omelet: I won’t say positive; so ever afterwards, 
often in the dead hour of the middle of midnight, 
there was sounds heard to come from the kitchen 
like frying and fizzing, and sometimes a mincing and 
chopping, and all sorts of cooking noises, as nateral 
as could be. In the morning there was not no sign 
of nothing to be seen; all was right, and in its right 
place, and looked just as if nobody had not been 
there all night, and nothing hadn’t been done. Only 
think what an awful place a hanted kitchen must 
be. But all sorts of places can be hanted, and they 
mostly is. Old Violet Roseley’s first husband’s 
mother’s aunt lived in a house where there was a 
very large clothes-closet up stairs, where the dirty 
clothes was all put, and sorted out for the Monday 
wash; and the gals, (more shame for them,) used to 
sort the clothes on Sunday afternoon, and talk and 
laugh while they were doing it; and hundreds of 
years after, when every body was dead and gone, the 
people that then lived in the house never could pass 
by the clothes-closet on Sunday afternoon, but they 
heard a laughing inside; and them of them that had 
the heart to open the door to see what was there, 
never saw nothing nor nobody, and the clothes were 
not a bit disturbed from their nateral way.” 

“ How very strange,” said Leonilla. 

“ You sec, Miss Nilla”—resumed Charty—“ what 
I say is always right. When dead people comes again 
and hants places, they are very apt to do the same 
things what they did when they were alive. There 
was old Violet Roseley’s grandmother’s auat lived 
with a lady at a town a great way off, in Varmount 
or Georgi, or some of them outlandish places, and 
the lady had a husband that luckily died of drink; 
tor when he was alive, he actually took drink to bed 
with him,” 

« How could he do that?”—asked Leonilla. 

«Oh! nothing’s more easy. He had a great sil- 
ver tankard, which he mixed every night full of strong 
sangaree, with amost no water to it, and spiced very 
high with spices, So he kept it on a little table by 
his bed-side, and drunk at it through the night. So 
atter a while he died, which is always a good thing 
tor drunken men’s families, even if they are gemplen. 
His widaw—(which was his wife that was)—his 
widow, I say, took a bad cold a-going to his burying, 
and her cold seemed to stick by her. So one night, 


thinking it might do her good, she mixed some warm 
sangaree for herself, in the same silver tankard, which 
I should have told you, had a silver lid to it, fixed 
on with hinges; and she set it on the same table by 
the bed-side. After she had been in bed awhile, 
though the room was quite dark and the door locked, 
something came walking in, and went straight up to 
the table as nateral as possible; and she heard it take 
up the tankard and raise the lid, and drink, drink, 
drink, at the sangaree; she heard every swaller as 
plain as could be, going glug, glug, glug. She guessed 
well enough who it was, but she was afeard to speak, 
lest she should get an answer. So there she lay, a 
trimbling and quaking all over, and covering up her 
head in the bed-clothes, till she was all but smother- 
ed; and she never slept no more all night. And in 
the morning, when she ventured to look, there was 
nothing to be seen, and the lid of the tankard was 
shet just as it ought to be. And when she opened 
it, there was the mug just as full of sangaree as she 
had left it, for she had only took one small drink of 
it herself, just afore she got into bed. So as the 
sangaree was not no longer fit for any Christian to 
touch, the lady told her chambermaid—that was old 
Violet Roseley’s grandmother’s aunt—to take it down 
and they might drink it in the kitchen; but none of 
the kitchen folks would wet their lips with the least 
sup of it, no more than pison. So the cook poured 
it into an old dirty arthen bowl, and gave it, without 
saying nothing about it, to an ashman that came 
along, and was nothing but an Irishman, and he was 
quite ’stonished at her kindness.” 

An observer not yet versed in the inconsistencies 
of human nature, would have been surprized at the 
deep interest with which the ladies of the Rookley 
family, and also their carefully educated guest, listened 
to these nonsensical and very inelegant tales. But 
it will generally be found that stories of the super- 
natural, however coarse and foolish, when given as 
truth, and related by persons who themselves seem 
to believe in them, are heard with an attention that 
they do not deserve; and that during the progress of 
the narrative, laughter is less frequently excited than 
terror. It is only on after-reflection, that their gross 
absurdities and palpable impossibilities have their pro- 
per effect on the understanding, so as to cause their 
entire rejection. 

Finally, Charty took her departure. 

« I know not why it is’—observed Merial ;—* but 
somehow, this old black woman’s foolish stories al- 
ways frighten me more than any thing I read in my 
romances,” 

“I am glad to hear you say so”—remarked Eu- 
nice.—* And I hope you will waste less of your time 
over those idle books, when you find you can be 
better frightened without them.” 

“ Well”—said the old lady—* whether Charty’s 
stories are true or not, somehow they always seem 
so to me. She always gives her authority—and I 
do not know why the people she heard them from, 
should have invented such out-of-the-way things. 
But, to be sure, none of us believe in ghosts,” 

* Certainly not’—said Eunice—* No sensible 
people can.” 

“ I should be very sorry”—said Merial—* to cre- 
dit any thing at all, that I have read and heard about 
them.” 

“ And yet”—resumed Madam Rookley—*« strange 
things have been seen.” 
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“Such things as it is wrong to talk about”—ob- 
served Eunice. 

« Very true”—agreed Merial—* let us say nothing 
more on the subject.” 

The family then separated; and Merial and Leo- 
nilla prepared for their walk to Copp’s Hill. 

On their way thither, Merial (a-propos to nothing) 
began to talk of Mr, Winlove, expressing a hope that 
Leonilla would have an opportunity of seeing him 
during her abode at their house. 

“ His visits, I suppose, are very frequent”—said 
Leonilla. 

«“ Why, not so very”—replied Merial;—« but I 
have no doubt they will be more so, after he has 
proposed and been accepted—if that should be the 
case,” 

«* He has not yet addressed you, then”—said Leo- 
nilla. 

«I cannot say he has—that is, not exactly in plain 
words; but, you know, manner is every thing. And 
as sister Eunice says, when any one alludes to Mr. 
Stackhouse—* Men are so diffident now-a-days.’ In- 
deed, she insists on it, that in most of the marriages 
that now take place, the gentleman never courts the 
lady at all, but that somehow the affair is managed 
without. As to the frequency of his visits, that sig- 
nifies noth'ng, one way or the other. There was 
Faith Waitly who married Mr. Ponderwell at last, 
after eleven years acquaintance and four years en- 
gagement; though he visited her but once a year 
before the engagement, and but once a month after- 
wards, and only lived in the next street. When men 
are residents of one’s own place, they put off, and 
put off, and think there is no use in being in a hurry, 
and that a year or two hence will do quite as well. 
Now, your Captain Seafield being merely a bird of 
passage, has to make the most of his time. There 
are great advantages in having an officer for a lover.” 

« Indeed—indeed”—said Leonilla, colouring high- 
ly—« I have no reason to believe that Captain Sea- 
field loves me.” 

“ Suppose you try to ascertain”—replied Merial.— 
“ He is well worth the trouble.” 

“ Merial! Merial!—what do you mean?”—ex- 
claimed our heroine;—* ascertain how—in what 
way—the idea shocks me.” 

“ It need not”—answered Merial—« so there is 
no occasion for your looking so frightened. I mean 
only this: there is an old woman living in one of the 
streets in this part of the town, who has the power of 
predicting future events—in short, a fortune teller. 
I have often thonght of consulting her myself, but I 
did not like to go to her alone, and I knew no one 
on whose secrecy I could rely.” 

« Why should it be a secret ?—TIs there any thing 
wrong in it?” 

“Ido not know. Some people pretend to think 
there is; but for my part, I cannot see what harm 
there is in desiring to have some fore-knowledge of 
our future lives—when it can be done so easily as by 
applying to this old woman.” 

“ How did she obtain the power of foretelling 
events.” 

« That, as sister Eunice says, we are not to know” 
—replied Merial—*« Nevertheless, I have heard so 
many instances of the truth being predicted by for- 
tune-tellers, that I must confess I have some faith in 
them. Suppose we go and consult Ruth Rambo this 
very afternoon.” 


“If there is really nothing wrong in it”—said 
Leonilla—beginning to feel the temptation. 

«“ How can it be wrong when so many thousands 
of respectable people have been known to apply to 
fortune-tellers. It is even whispered that the High- 
towers, and the Goldenwalls, and the Strongheads, 
and the Wiseworthys, have all been at Ruth Ram- 
bo’s. She lives just at the foot of Copp’s Hill, and 
we can go and visit her first, and take the burying- 
ground on our way home.” 

«Let us go through the cemetery first”—said 
Leonilla—“ Is not this it—with the turnstile at the 
entrance.” 

«“ We might walk through it to be sure”—replied 
Merial—* but I am certain you will be stopping 
every minute to read the old tomb-stones, and that 
will make it so late before we get to the fortune- 
teller’s. Besides, I do not just now see a living crea- 
ture in the whole grave-yard, and there is something 
awful in being alone in such places, even in broad- 
day-light. As we come back from Ruth Rambo’s 
we shall be more likely to find other visiters in this 
melancholy place. ‘There are strange stories told 
about these ancient grave-yards. I have heard my 
mother tell of a second cousin of my father’s, a young 
girl, whose name was Cynthiana Dreamawake, and 
who was a great reader of poetry, as indeed I am 
myself when I have nothing better to read. Well, 
Cynthiana lived in a house where her chamber win- 
dows, (which were those of a back room in the third 
story,) looked directly down on a church-yard. One 
summer night, being restless from the heat, and un- 
abie to sleep, she rose and sat down at one of the 
open windows, leaning her cheek on her hand, and 
thinking of things she had read, and looking down 
upon the burying ground, 


** Where many a tombstone ghostly white 
Lay in the moonshiue round.” 


For the moon being then very high, was pouring 
down its full light upon the graves. Suddenly all 
the tombstones disappeared; and she saw nothing at 
all but a large blank field of green grass waving 
in the moonlight. Cynthiana Dreamawake was so 
frightened that she started up, ran back to her bed, 
jumped in, covered her head with the sheet, and lay 
trembling for an hour. At last she summoned cour- 
age to rise and take another look from the window, 
and then she found that all the grave stones had 
come back again, and the moon was shining down 
on them as before. So she again returned to bed, 
but could not get to sleep till day-light.” 

Leonilla felt as if she could never again look out 
of a widow by moonlight. 

While thus talking, Merial Rookley had conduct- 
ed Leonilla past the cemetery, and they were now on 
their way to the fortune-teller’s. “It is best”—said 
Merial—* for us to go first to Ruth Rambo’s—later 
in the afternoon we may find her engaged with other 
visiters—for she has a great deal of custom.” 

« Are we indeed going to the fortune-teller 
inquired Leonilla—* I am really afraid we are doing 
something very wrong, or at least very foolish.” 

« Well, then”—said Merial—* let us go merely as 
a joke—lI dare say we shall find it very amusing, and 
we need not believe what she tells unless we choose.” 

The street in which Ruth Rambo lived was down 
near the river, and at that time consisted of very old 
houses, generally of mean appearance. They soon 
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arrived at her dwelling, Merial having inquired about 
it of a coloured girl whom they met in the street, 
and who designated it as “ Yander ten feet frame, 
where the red shutters is.” The door was opened by 
a sort of servant woman, dirty and squalid, who, on 
Merial’s inquiring for Mrs. Rambo, showed them into 
a small ill-furnished front room, with very deep mus- 
lin window blinds, and a mysterious circle of black 
paint traced in the centre of the yellow-washed ceil- 
ing. ‘The woman desired them to take seats, and 
said she would call Mrs. Rambo, who was lying down 
to rest herself, having been “ seeing company” all day. 


Merial seemed much fluttered, and Leonilla looked 
very pale. They caught each other’s hands as they 
heard heavy steps approaching, and Merial forced a 
smile and said—“ You know this is all nonsense. 
We shall have a good laugh about it when it is over; 
and if ever x 

She stopped short, and they looked towards the 
opening door. In a moment the sybil appeared, and 
bestowing a stare and a nod on each of the young 
ladies, took her seat directly in front of them. 





[To be concluded. } 
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* You judge it of important weight, 
To keep your rising offspring straight; 
And shall the soul be warped aside, 
By passion, prejudice, and pride?” 


“ Epocation! education! always harping on that same 
theme,” exclaims a gay young mother, as she takes up the 
Lady's Book. ** Wiy,” she continues, ‘** why should our sex 
be so unceasingly urged on this one point of their duty—in- 
structing the young? My sons have a good nurse, and they 
shall have a good tutor. I cannot spend all my time teaching 
the young idea how to shoot—a task, by the way, far more 
pleasant in description than delightful ia practice, as the 
poet would have found, had he just made the trial.” 

But, my dear lady, if there be truth in the axiom of Lord 
Kaimes, that “ infants, even the youngest, are susceptible of 
impressions, and the mother hath opportunities without end, 
of instilling into their opening minds, good priuciples before 
* surely it is of importance that 


they are fit for a male tutor,” 
Keep your children 


this early opportunity should not be lost. 
in the right way till doing right becomes a habit, and you will 
have little trouble, as they advance in years, in correcting 
faults; just as judicious attention to diet, exercise, and the 
enjoyment of pure air, by maintaining health, saves the time 
and anxious care required by the sick. 

Believing, as we do, that the moral improvement of the 
world depends almost entirely on the kind of education which 
women receive, and the way in which they use the influence 
it gives them, we cannot refrain from urging, often, the sub- 
ject upon our readers. It is true that the times, in some of 
their aspects, seem sadly out of joint; but, in the increasing 
attention paid to female education, we see a surer omen of 
the onward progress of social and moral improvement, than 
was ever before, in any age, exhibited. 

The employment of female teachers, principally, in schools 
for their own sex, is not yet so universally carried out in our 
country, as we could wish; still, in the various “ Reports” 
and “* Descriptions” of ** Female Seminaries,” which reach 
us, we find that a large portion of the instruction is given 
by females. Even where a gentleman is at the head of the 
institution, most of the “ assistants” are, as they should be, 
ladies We find, too, that ladies are becoming quite “ enter- 
prising,” to use a mercantile phrase, in the establishment of 
private seminaries. One of the most novel of these attempts 
has lately been made by a lady* of New York, we believe, to 
establish a female seminary at Monte Video, in South Ame- 
rica. A letter from this lady has been placed in our hands, 
from which we shall make such extracts as will, we think, 
show the need of such an institution as she proposes, and 
awaken an interest in favour of the enterprise. The lady to 
whom the letter was addressed, has lung been successfully 
engaged in promoting female education, and her counsel, 
were we at liberty to give it, would show how warmly a 
woman's heart can enter into this plan of philanthropy. But 
we will give the letter itself, as the most suitable appeal. It 
is dated Monte Video, February, 1°41. 

“Tam afraid you will find me a very teazing and trouble- 
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some correspondent, for [ feel very much disposed to avail 
myself, to the fullest extent, of your counsel and experience, 
in the high and arduous duties of the position in which I am 
placed. Circumstances render it inexpedient to commence 
immediately, and in the mean time I am busily engaged in 
acquiring the Spanish language, (without which I can do 
comparatively nothing,) acquainting myself with the state 
of education, the character of the people, their readiness to 
avail themselves of superior advantages, &c., &c. 1 have 
not yet decided whether I shall establish the Institution here 
or in Buenos Ayres; strong inducements are presented in 
both places; here, the existing government is said to be fa- 
vourable to every enterprise of the kind. Something like a 
system of common-school instruction has been introduced into 
the province. I have not yet been able to ascertain how far 
it has been carried into operation. Catala (the commissioner) 
seems, from what I can learn, to be very active in his exer- 
tions to raise the standard of education, and to be very muck 
devoted to the work, which the government hus entrusted to 
him. No interference on the part of the priests, I am told, 
need be apprehended; but as far as desirable, even their co- 
operation might be secured, as no laws are in existence here, 
against allowing the Spanish Catholic population to attend 
protestant schools, and they are most eagerly desirous that 
a school should be established among them. 

**Some serious objections, however, exist with regard to 
making this city the location for an institution from which, 
I trust ultimately, teachers may go out, ‘ throughout the 
length and breadth of this goodly land.’ It would be scarcely 
possible to procure a suitable building; the expenses of an 
establishment would he enormous, and the city is too small 
to support the school alone; the distracted state of the pro- 
vince, and the ruinous effect of the civil war upon the Estani- 
ceros, would prevent theif co-operation for the present; the 
number of English and American residents, upon which (un- 
til the country is in a more settled state) the school must 
very much depend, is very small, and the greater proportion 
of those have no children old enough to be benefited by the 
school. In Buenos Ayres the state of things is very different; 
and should the breach ever be healed between this province 
and the Argentine republic, I think an institution, established 
there, might secure all the scholars from this city who might 
wish to avail themselves of its advantages. 

“ There are laws still in existence in Buenos Ayres, pro- 
hibiting native children attending protestant schools. 1 am 
told, however, that so many intermarriages have taken place 
between foreigners and Spaniards, (their children are exempt 
from this restriction.) that the law is seldom thought of or 
enforced. It is true that there has been no institution of 
sufficient magnitude to excite any apprehension of protestant 
influence, nor do I know that there is any jealousy existing 
with regard to the matter; should there be, I hope to be ena- 
bled to prove that my aole design is to benefit and enlighten, 
not to proselyte. I think there is as great eagerness there, 
with regard to having a school established, as is manifested 
here. The city contains seventy or eighty thousand inhabit- 
ants; a considerable proportion of the wealthiest merchants 
are foreigners. Before the war, which has desolated the re- 
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public and materially affected the city, something had been 
done to advance the cause of education; a large and commo- 
dious building was erected, and a government school estab- 
lished therein. The Jesuits have now several schools for 
boys; and one for boys, which has been under the charge of 
Mr. Wilson, a teacher in the employ of our society,* has been 
liberally patronized, and would have doubtless been much 
more 80, if his school-room had been more comfortable. Two 
Englishwomen have had schools for girls in Buenos Ayres, 
and have met with good success. The studies in these schools 
have been very limited. 

* One of the principal difficulties that I shall have to con- 
tend with, is the short period that is allotted here to educa- 
tion. It is not an uncommon thing for a girl to be a wife and 
mother before she is fifteen; thirteen and fourteen being the 
limit of the school years, with about one-tenth of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by our girls at home; you may imagine how 
well informed their girls are.” 

Should any of our readers feel sufficient interest in this 
plan of education, to offer their sympathy and assistance, 
they can address Mrs. Sarah P. Jenkins, care of Zimmerman, 
Frazier & Co., Buenos Ayres. The benevolence of woman 
has been most zealously exerted in the cause of educating 
young men for missionary services; will she be insensible to 
the claims of her own sex? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Our Correspondents have, as usual, been profuse of their 
favours, and we regret that we cannot accept themall. The 
following are on file for publication. 

** Why comes he not?” 

“The Sky.” 

“ My Southern Home. 

* The Bird of Erie.” 

There are some beautiful lines in the poem, “ Farewell my 
lov'd Harp,” but as a whole, it wants the true spirit—the 
harmony—the pathos which should characterize such a pro- 
duction.—We give the last two stanzas of ** Pleasure's Sad- 
ness,” which are the best, and all we have room for. 


” 


* And I have emiled in huurs of pain, 
And sighed when joy came fast and free, 
I knew that joy must fade again, 
And that for me,— 
It was the sufferer’s noble pride 
To bend an hour at sorrow’s side. 


** Pleasure is sad! the joy we feel 
When we are gay, forgets its power, 
For memories on our senses steal— 
It must be o’er! 
And the same thought brings home to grief 
A fadeiess hope, a bright relief.” 

“ The Language of Flowers,” is a pretty idea, and the com- 
pliments are very delicately paid; still we do not think it 
quite so excellent as our “ Book” requires. We must also 
decline ‘* 4 Scene at Sea,”—* Return to my own Home,”— 
** Marion,”—and “ The Dead Alive.”—“ A Tribute,” is dis- 
posed of as the writer suggested. 

‘* Leopold's Bride” is too romantic: and “ Lines to ——” 
are common place. “ The Soldier's Return” is unequal; the 
scene is one of the most deeply touching, which private life 
can afford; the return of a son to his mother’s home, after 
many long years spent in foreign service; and the contrast 
of a miniature, taken when the boy was in the perfection of his 
young glad beauty, with the stern, care-worn, sick, and sinful 
man, is given with thrilling effect. But the poetry is not well 
sustained; the lines are often harsh, and the words ill-suited to 
the subject. The closing reflections are the best, and very 


fine. 
“« —____. And this is Life! 


*Tis ended ere its happiness is found ; 

To morrow is Mount Carmel! bloom, and flow'r! 
But one dark morrow meets us in the grave. 
India! thou dost aggrieve and sink my heart! 
The young and beautiful are given to thee, 





* The Methodist. 


And when our eager eyes would hang again 

Upon their star-bright features, nought, oh! nought, 
But wrecks are thrown us, and our years entomb 
Oar love, and their far-spent vitality ; 

For burning suns drink life, and nerveless forms, 
Homewards recross the dark Atlantic main.” 

Many of the articles are sent with an earnest request that 
we would, if rejected, particularly point out the faults. This 
is an irksome, and, in some cases, an impossible task. To 
poets, whether young or old, the advice of Dryden is invalua- 
ble, and much more pertinent than any we could give. Let 
them learn and practise on these rules,— 

*“ Gently make haste, of labor not afraid, 
A hundred times consider what you've said ; 
Polish, re-polish, every colour lay, 
And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” 


———_ 
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The Family Companion and Ladies Mirror. Benjamin F. 
Griffin, Macon, Geo. 

This is a Magazine of 64 pages, with original articles 
by some of the best writers in America. It has a Steel 
Engraving, but little need be said of that. It is published 
monthly, at $5 per annum; and if the succeeding Numbers 
resemble the first, it must succeed. 

De Clifford, or the Constant Man. By the Author of Tre- 
maine, De Vere, &c. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 
The little time allowed to Editors to peruse the works 

that are so rapidly issued from the press, prevents them giving 
that attention that many of them deserve. Here is an in- 
stance : the works of Mr. Ward, although fictious, are char- 
acterized by the peculiar beauties of some of his principal 
characters. They require to be read attentively, to appreci- 
ate the mine of sense and feeling with which all his Novels 
are filled, avd the reader of De Clifford will rise from the pe- 
rusal of the work, well delighted with the time so profitably 
spent. We should be pleased to see more of such works 
issued by our publishers. 





Amenities of Literature, consisting of Sketches and Characters 
of English Literature. By J. D'lsraeli. 2 vols. New York, 
J.& H.G. Langley, 1841. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 
These are two delightful volumes, from the pen of that * old 

man eloquent,’ who has already done so much for the curious 

student of early literature. Though now bowed down with 
years, and deprived of sight, he still continues his labours in 

the cause he loves; and from the accumulated stores of a 

long and active life, pours out abundance of most rare know- 

ledge. 
Much praise is due the Messrs. Langley, for the very cre- 
ditable manner in which this book has been got up. 





Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest, 
&c. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. iii. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, 1841. 

This volume, which concludes the first series of Miss Strick- 
land’s Biographies, is the most interesting yet published. It 
contains the lives of Isabella of Valois, Joanna of Navarre, 
Katherine of Valois, Margaret of Angou, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, and Anne of Warwick ; and covers the entire period of 
the ‘War of the Roses,’ that memorable epoch of English 
history. Many curious facts are brought to light by the dili- 
gent research of the author; and her narrative is remarkable 


for its vivacity. 





The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


This collection comprises Bulwer's contributions to the 
** New Monthly Magazine,” during a period of two years 
that he was connected with that periodical ; his contributions 
to the “‘ Monthly Chronicle,” and one or two articles from 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” To those who know Bulwer only 
as a dramatist or novelist, these writings will open new 
sources of information with regard to his comprehensive 


— 
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genius, for they contain the best evidences of his great skill 
as a critic, and his sagacity as statesman. 





The Book of the Seasons. or the Calendar of Nature. By 
William Howitt. Philada., Carey & Hart. 1841. 

A very pleasant and readable book, with much store of 
useful information. The changes of the seasons are here 
particularly described; and under its own appropriate title, 
each month is noted in all its peculiarities. Besides these 
general topics, the subject of flowers is treated with consi- 
derable attention to detail, and directions for their suitable 
training are given. 


Barnaby Rudge. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Dickens keeps up the interest of this novel in an equal de- 
gree to that of any other of his works.—There is no falling 
off yet in Boz. 


Law and Lawyers; or, Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 
History and Biography. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1841, 

The annals of the Bar and the Bench abound in the mate- 
rials for just such a pleasant book as the author of these vol- 
umes has made, The nature of the lawyer's professional pur- 
suits—the constant contact which exists between him and al- 
most every variety of men of the world, and the necessity for 
being always ready—gives to him an aptness which, in gene- 
ral, the members of other professions do not possess. Hence 
it happens that anecdotes, such as are to be found in these 
volumes, are so abundant, that whoever chooses to collect 
them may easily produce a book ; though it requires no little 
skill in the arrangement to make one so generally agreeably 
as this is. 

The Pie Nic Papers. By Various Hands. Edited by Charles 
Dickens, Esq. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

The English edition from which these “ papers” are bor- 
rowed, contains three volumes, two of them corr&ponding to 
those now published, and the third embracing the “ Charcoal 
Sketches,” published here some years ago by Carey and Hart. 
That Mr. Dickens, the editor, in making up his compilation, 
should have used whatever materials of American origin 
came within the scope of his design is not a matter to be com- 
plained of, since we make free with the works of English 
writers without compensation to them; but that he should 
have done it in the way in which it has been done in this in- 
stance, does, we confess, not a little excite our surprise. In 
the introduction to the “ papers,” it is stated that they were 
prepared in aid of the widow and children of a young pub- 
lisher, recently deceased, whose literary friends adopted this 
method of showing their esteem for his memory, and raising 
funds for his family; and to the two volumes thus produced, 
it is added, that “a third has since been appended from an 
American souree.” Now in the first place we object, that 
this intimation is given in such a way as is calculated, if not 
intended, to deceive the reader, The volume “ appended 
from an American source,” is printed as the second, and not 
the third of the series, and there is nothing about it, exeept 
its intrinsic superiority, to distinguish it from the others. 
And in the next place we object, that the insignificant notice 
that it is “ appended from an American source,” is a gross in- 
justice to the author of that volume of which Mr, Dickens 
should not have been guilty. 

The series of papers published under the modest title of 
“ Charcoal Sketches,” are in their way productions of the 
very highest merit. For quiet humour; playful but vigor- 
ous satire, and graphic delineations of characteristic peculi- 
arities, they are not surpassed by any thing Mr. Dickens him- 
self has written; and in clearness, terseness, and elegance of 
style, the preliminary passages of many of the “ Sketches,” 
are models of English composition, That Mr. Dickens con- 
sidered them of value, is shown by the fact that he has 
transferred them entire to his publication, of which they form 
by far the most agreeable and attractive portion ; and having 
thus transferred, and approved, and adopted them, it might 
reasonably have been expected from him that he would use 
no discourtesy to their author. Iu this respect, however, we 
are sorry to say he has not acted with fairness or civility, 


Mr. Dickens knows full well—nobody knows better—that 
the fame which his works bring to him is the richest reward 
of a writer, and that to deprive him of that fame, by any 
means, is unjust and cruel. In appropriating to his own use, 
therefore, or the uses of those whom he wishes to oblige, the 
literary labours of another, he should have taken eare not to 
deprive him of this advantage. If the “ Charcoal Sketches” 
were so meritorious as to make their insertion in the “ Pic 
Nie Papers” desirable, it was also right that their origin 
should be properly indicated. ‘The announcement that a third 
volume had been “ appended from an American source,” even 
had it been true as regarded the volume itself, would have 
been a slight and contemptuous mode of acknowledgment for 
a great favour, if the work thus borrowed had been anony- 
mous; but when the name of the author, and the title of his 
book are both purposely and carefully suppressed, it amounts 
to a positive injustice. Mr, Dickens knew, for the volume 
from which he printed his English edition apprised him of 
the fact, that the author of the © Charcoal Sketches” was 
Joseph C. Neal; and he could not have read the “ Sketches” 
themselves without a conviction that Mr, Neal was a man of 
wit, taste, acquirement, and sagacity—a close observer, and 
a most successful limner, of traits which only strike the eye 
of genius, and which only the pen of genius can depict. Be- 
sides this, there is so obvious a sympathy between the general 
tone of reflection in these “ Sketches,” and Mr. Dickens’ own 
writings—a sympathy which the latter seems to have felt in 
selecting them—that it is a subject of special wonder how he 
could have withheld from Mr. Neal what was so clearly his 
due, 


Evenings with the Chroniclers, or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of 
Chivalry. By RK. M. Evans. Appleton & Co. New York, 
1842. 

This is just the book for young persons. The passages it 
embodies are full of romance, without sacrificing historical 
truth, and they are related with the freshness that marks the 
glorious old Chroniclers, The illustrations also are numerous 
and spirited. 


Incidents of a Whaling Voyage, By Francis Allyn Olmsted’ 
D. Appleton & Co, 184i. 

Here is a plain, simple, unadorned, but exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the pains, perils, and privations of 
“ them that go down to the sea in ships,” in search of whales, 
by an eye witness; and very graphic descriptions of the man- 
ner in which those huge leviathans are attacked, overcome, 
caught, and disposed of, with all the necessary processes for 
the accomplishment of these various objects. The book is 
really instructive, as well as agreeable; and to give it the 
stronger interest it is illustrated by several very good litho- 
graphs from original drawings of the author. 





Ruins of Ancient Cities, with general and particular accounts 
of their rise, fall,and present condition. By Charles Bucke. 

2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1841, 

This compilation, as the author modestly describes it, is an 
excellent guide to the young student of ancient history, and 
it will be found a valuable auxiliary to him who is farther 
advanced. In alphabetical order it furnishes brief, but aceu- 
rate, descriptions of the principal ruined cities of the old 
world; and by extracts from the most approved and authen- 
tie authors, both ancient and modern, exhibits their past gle- 
ries and their present desolation. ‘Though called a compila- 
tion, and to some extent partaking of that character, it has 
all the unity of original design, and presents its topics in 
clear connexion. 


History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France, 
from the year 1507 to the year 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, 
C. B. Complete in four volumes, with numerous engrav- 
ings. Vol. 1. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1841. 


The military operations described in these volumes, are 
among the most interesting to be found in the history of the 


world. Regarded in a merely professional view, they exhibit 
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the science of tactics in all its details, and under every pos- 
sible variety of forms and combinations. Skirmishes—bat- 
tles—sieges—the sudden and unexpected attack of guerilla 
warfare, as well as the sagely-planned encounter of disciplin- 
ed armies—marches—counter marches—retreats; in a word, 
all the * pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war,” and 
all its multitudinous horrors, are here depicted with the ac- 
curacy of truth—truth not cold, naked and unrelieved, but 
glowing with all the fervor which the eye of the painter and 
the mind of the scholar can communicate. This work has, 
however, higher claims to interest than those which belong 
to its technical merits. The events it relates are interwoven 
with the destinies, present and to come, of civilized Europe. 
Dynasties overthrown, not again to be rebuilded; nations 
uproused from the torpid submission of lung years, to quick, 
fiery, and energetic action; principles, deep planted and wide 
spreading, and already fruitful of ominous catastrophes; 
rights trampled in the dust, but still springing up with indo- 
mitable endurance; such are some of the results connected 
with the wonderful movements it describes, and they can- 
not be contemplated with indifference by any class of observ- 
ers. 

Col. Napier's work is of the highest value. An actor him- 
self in many of the scenes he describes, and thoroughly pre- 
pared by long and diligent research, analysis and comparison, 
for the fuithful narration of whatever fell within the scope of 
his design, he has here given a history, which, whether we 
regard the great topics of which it treats—the fullness and 
circumstantiality of its facts—the stern impartiality, not less 
than the sagacity and soundness of its opinions—its gener- 
ous and lofty recognition of merit, whether in companion or 
fueman—its elaborate and well sustained criticism, both upon 
matters of civil and military policy—or the fine, clear, and 
vigorous style in which it is written—may safely be declared 
unsurpassed by any modern writer. 

The American edition of this work is highly creditable to 
the publishers. Printed in four large octavo volumes, with 
good type, on fair paper, and embellished with numerous en- 
gravings, illustrative of the military plans and operations, it 
will form a handsome addition to any library; and we hope 
that the enterprise which has led to its republication in this 
form, will be properly appreciated and encouraged. 


The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 


Carey & 


The progress of native skill, both in the fine and mechanic 
arts, is well indicated in this beautiful volume. Its embel- 
lishments, eight in number, are all from the works of Ameri- 
can painters, engraved by American artists; and we do not 
exaggerate in saying, that both in beauty and vigour of de- 
sign, and in elegant and effective execution, they will surpass 
the best illustrations of the Er 
The typog 
worthy; and the binding ia of the richest and most gorgeous 






ish annuals, that have yet 
appeared this season. aphy is, also, most praise- 
description. As to the literary contents, they are from the 
pens of our best writers, and are pleasant, varied, and enter- 
taining. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, by the Author of 

“Hope Leslie,” ** Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” 

“ Live and let Live,” &c., &c. 2 vols. New York, Har 

per & Brothers. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

It has been observed, and with truth, that half a dozen 
words written down, while the living impression of an object 
is upon the mind, are worth whole pages of post factum recol- 
lections. We remember to have seen no work that so tho- 
roughly illustrates this truth, as these charming volumes 
from the pen of Miss Sedgwick. They are composed of a 
record of the faithful impressions called forth fresh and glow- 
ing from a highly cultivated and watchfully observant mind. 
But more than this, they are the record of a mind capable of 
disengaging itself from the thraldom of local prejudices, and 
of soaring to an elevation, from which it can take a clear and 
unembarrassed view of the scevery, natural and moral, map- 
ped out before it. Added to these rare merits, we have to 
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notice another. Miss 8. commands a pencil skilled in striking 
forth bold and original lines ; she paints with sketchy felicity 
objects in which an ordinary mind could discover nothing 
new or distinctive. In proof of this we shall give a few exam- 
ples, taken almost at random, for they abound in every page. 
They will speak more favourably for these volumes, than any 
dissertation of ours could do: at the same time that our fair 
friends will be spared an infliction but too common in this 
prosing age. We begin with part of a charming sketch of the 
Isle of Wight, the first spot of English ground, after Ports- 
mouth, upon which Miss 8. trod. 

* Our transit from Portsmouth to the Isle of Wight, inthe 
Admiral [ Fleming's yacht} was delightful. And here I am 
tempted to throw away my pen. It is in vain to attempt to 
convey to you our impressions of this lovely island, or to re- 
tain them myself by this poor Call it Eden; call it 
Paradise ; and, after all, what conceptions have we of those 
Terre Incognite? The Isle of Wight, they tell us, isa mi- 
niature of England. It has the exquisite delicacy and per- 


ord. 


fection of a miniature by a master hand. I am resolved to be 
as virtuously abstemious as possible on the subject of scenery; 
but you must be patient, and bethink yourself, my dear C., 
that it is not possible to be silent on what makes up so large 
a portion of a traveller's existence and happiness. When we 
had ascended the hill from Ryde and turned off into a green 
lane, we might have been mistaken for maniacs escaped from 
Bedlam, or rather, I think, for children going home for a 
holyday. We were thrusting our heads out of our little car- 
riages, shouting from one to the other, and clapping our 
hands. And why these clamorous demonstrations? We had 
just escaped from shipboard, remember; were on the solid 
green earth, driving through narrow winding avenues, with 
sloping hills and lofty trees on each side of us, often inter- 
lacing over our heads (the trees, [ mean.) every inch of ground 
cultivated, and divided by dark hedges filled with flowering 
shrubs, and sprinkled with thatched and mossy cottages— 
such as we have only seen in pictures—and the Solent Sea 
sparkling in the distance. 

«Our first halt wasat Brading Church. Blessed are those, 
who make the scene of their labours fit shrines for the homage 
So did Leigh Richmond. A troop 


of children (twelve we counted) ran out to open the gate of 


of the traveller's heart. 
the church-yard for us. One pointed out the * young cot- 
tager’s’ grave; another was eager to prove she could repeat 
glibly the epitaphs ‘ little Jane’ had recited. They showed 
us Brading Church (built in the seventh century )and Rich- 
We 


gathered some holly leaves from the tree that shades his 


moud’s house, and the trees under which he taught. 


courtyard, which we shall devoutly preserve to show you. 
We might have remained there till this time if our curiosity 
It is 
quite a new sight to us to see children getting their living in 


had equalled the resources of our ‘ train attendant.’ 


traveller must 
These children 


this way. We have little to show, and the 
grope his way as well as he can to that little. 
with us would have been at school or at the plough, looking 
to a college education in the perspective, or a * farm in the 
West:’ something better than a few chance pennies from a 
traveller. But though there are few prizes for them in the 
lottery of life here, I was glad to see them looking comfort- 
ably clad, well fed, and healthy.” 

Near the beautiful village of Shanklin, Miss 8S. 


She had already 


met Basil 
Hall, and some of the ladies of his family. 
delivered a letter of introduction to that gentleman, from 
whom she had experienced much attention, and of whom she 
observes; “* What a host of prejudices and false judgments 
had one day's frank and kind intercourse dispersed to the 
winds—for ever!” 

“The 
leave to join them. 


We asked 


You may fancy what a delightful stroll 


Halls were walking to Bon Church. 
we had with this very pleasant meeting, and such accidental 
accessories to the lovely scenery as a ship in the distance, a 
rainbow dropping into the sea, and the notes of a cuckoo, the 
first I had ever heard. History, painting, poetry, are at every 
moment becoming real, actual. 

* Bon Church, at a short distance from the road, secluded 


from it by an interposing elevation, enclosed by a stone wall, 


and surrounded by fine old trees, their bark coated with moss, 
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genius, for they contain the best evidences of his great skill 
as a critic, and his sagacity as a statesman. 


The Book of the Seasons. or the Calendar of Nature. By 


William Howitt. Philada., Carey & Hart. 1841. 

A very pleasant and readable book, with much store of 
useful information. The changes of the seasons are here 
particularly described; and under its own appropriate title, 
each month is noted in all its peculiarities. Besides these 
general topics, the subject of flowers is treated with conai- 
derable attention to detail, and directions for their suitable 
training are given. 


Barnaby Rudge. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Dickens keeps up the interest of this novel in an equal de- 
gree to that of any other of his works.—There is no falling 
off yet in Boz. 


Law and Lawyers; or, Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 
History and Biography. 2 vols, Carey & Hart, 1841, 

The annals of the Bar and the Bench abound in the mate- 
rials for just such a pleasant book as the author of these vol- 
umes has made, The nature of the lawyer's professional pur- 
suits—the constant contact which exists between him and al- 
most every variety of men of the world, and the necessity for 
being always ready—gives to him an aptness which, in gene- 
ral, the members of other professions do not possess. Hence 
it happens that anecdotes, such as are to be found in these 
volumes, are so abundant, that whoever chooses to collect 
them may easily produce a book ; though it requires no little 
skill in the arrangement to make one so generally agreeably 
as this is. 

The Pie Nic Papers. By Various Hands. Edited by Charles 
Dickens, Esq. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

The English edition from which these “ papers” are bor- 
rowed, contains three volumes, two of them corr@&sponding to 
those now published, and the third embracing the “ Charcoal 
Sketches,’ published here some years ago by Carey and Hart. 
That Mr. Dickens, the editor, in making up his compilation, 
should have used whatever materials of American origin 
came within the scope of his design is not a matter to be com- 
plained of, since we make free with the works of English 
writers without compensation to them; but that he should 
have done it in the way in which it has been done in this in- 
stance, does, we confess, not a little excite our surprise. In 
the introduction to the “ papers,” it is stated that they were 
prepared in aid of the widow and children of a young pub- 
lisher, recently deceased, whose literary friends adopted this 
method of showing their esteem for his memory, and raising 
funds for his family; and to the two volumes thus produced, 
it is added, that “a third has since been appended from an 
American source.” Now in the first place we object, that 
this intimation is given in such a way as is calculated, if not 
intended, to deceive the reader. The volume “ appended 
from an American source,” is printed as the second, and not 
the third of the series, and there is nothing about it, exeept 
its intrinsic superiority, to distinguish it from the others. 
And in the next place we object, that the insignificant notice 
that it is “ appended from an American source,” is a gross in- 
justice to the author of that volume of which Mr, Dickens 
should not have been guilty. 

The series of papers published under the modest title of 
“ Charcoal Sketches,” are in their way productions of the 
very highest merit. For quict humour; playful but vigor- 
ous satire,and graphic delineations of characteristic peculi- 
arities, they are not surpassed by any thing Mr. Dickens him- 
self has written ; and in clearness, terseness, and elegance of 
style, the preliminary passages of many of the “ Sketches,” 
are models of English composition. That Mr. Dickens con- 
sidered them of value, is shown by the faet that he has 
transferred them entire to his publication, of which they form 
by far the most agreeable and attractive portion ; and having 
thus transferred, and approved, and adopted them, it might 
reasonably have been expected from him that he would use 
no discourtesy to their author. In this respect, however, we 
are sorry to say he has not acted with fairness or civility, 


Mr. Dickens knows full well—nobody knows better—that 
the fame which his works bring to him is the richest reward 
of a writer, and that to deprive him of that fame. by any 
means, is unjust and cruel. In appropriating to his own use, 
therefore, or the uses of those whom he wishes to oblige, the 
literary labours of another, he should have taken eare not to 
deprive him of this advantage. If the “ Charcoal Sketches” 
were so meritorious as to make their insertion in the “ Pie 
Nic Papers” desirable, it was also right that their origin 
should be properly indicated, ‘The announcement that a third 
volume had been “ appended from an American source,” even 
had it been true as regarded the volume itself, would have 
been a slight and contemptuous mode of acknowledgment for 
a great favour, if the werk thus borrowed had been anony- 
mous; but when the name of the author, and the title of his 
book are both purposely and carefully suppressed, it amounts 
to a positive injustice. Mr. Dickens knew, for the volume 
from which he printed his English edition apprised him of 
the fact, that the author of the * Charcoal Sketches” was 
Joseph C. Neal; and he could not have read the “ Sketches” 
themselves without a conviction that Mr, Neal was a man of 
wit, taste, acquirement, and sagacity—a close observer, and 
a most succeseful limuer, of traits which only strike the eye 
of genius, and which only the pen of genius can depict. Be- 
sides this, there is so obvious a sympathy between the general 
tone of reflection in these “ Sketches,” and Mr. Dickens’ own 
writings—a sympathy which the latter seems to have felt in 
selecting them—that it is a subject of special wonder how he 
could have withheld fvom Mr. Neal what was so clearly his 
due, 


Evenings with the Chroniclers, or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of 
Chivalry. By RK. M. Evans. Appleton & Co. New York, 
1842. 

This is just the book for young persons. The passages it 
embodies are full of romance, without sacrificing historical 
truth, and they are related with the freshness that marks the 
glorious old Chroniclers, The illustrations also are numerous 
and spirited, 


Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. By Francis Allyn Olmsted 
D. Appleton & Co. 184i. 

Here is a plain, simple, unadorned, but exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the pains, perils, and privations of 
“them that go down to the sea in ships,” in search of whales, 
by an eye witness; and very graphic descriptions of the man- 
ner in which those huge leviathans are attacked, overcome, 
caught, and disposed of, with all the necessary processes for 
the accomplishment of these various objects. The book is 
really instructive, as well as agreeable; and to give it the 
stronger interest it is illustrated by several very good litho- 
graphs from original drawings of the author. 





Ruins of Ancient Cities, with general and particular accounts 
of their rise, fall.and present condition. By Charles Bucke, 

2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1341. 

This compilation, as the author modestly describes it, is an 
excellent guide to the young student of ancient history, and 
it will be found a valuable auxiliary to him who is farther 
advanced, In alphabetical order it furnishes brief, but aceu- 
rate, deseriptions of the principal ruined cities of the old 
world; and by extracts from the most approved and authen- 
tic authors, both ancient and modern, exhibits their past glo 
ries and their present desolation. ‘Though called a compila- 
tion, and to some extent partaking of that character, it has 
all the unity of original design, and presents its topies in 
clear connexion, 


History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France, 
from the year 1207 to the year 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, 
C. B. Complete in four volumes, with numerous engrav- 
ings. Vol. I. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1841. 


The military operations described in these volumes, are 
among the most interesting to be found in the history of the 


world. Regarded in a merely professional view, they exhibit 
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the science of tactics in all its details, and under every pos- 
sible variety of forms and combinations. Skirmishes—bat- 
tles—sieges—the sudden and unexpected attack of guerilla 
warfare, as well as the sagely-planned encounter of disciplin- 
ed armies—marches—counte: marches—retreats; in a word, 
all the ** pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious war,” and 
all its multitudinous horrors, are here depicted with the ac- 
curacy of truth—truth not cold, naked and unrelieved, but 
glowing with all the fervor which the eye of the painter and 
the mind of the scholar can communicate. This work has, 
however, higher claims to interest than those which belong 
to its technical merits. The events it relates are interwoven 
with the destinies, present and to come, of civilized Europe. 
Dynasties overthrown, not again to be rebuilded; nations 
uproused from the torpid submission of lung years, to quick, 
fiery, and energetic action; principles, deep planted and wide 
spreading, and already fruitful of ominous catastrophes; 
rights trampled in the dust, but still springing up with indo- 
mitable endurance; such are some of the results connected 
with the wonderful movements it describes, and they can- 
not be contemplated with indifference by any class of observ- 
ers. 

Col. Napier's work is of the highest value. An actor him- 
self in many of the scenes he describes, and thoroughly pre- 
pared by long and diligent research, analysis and comparison, 
for the fuithful narration of whatever fell within the scope of 
his design, he has here given a history, which, whether we 
regard the great topics of which it treats—the fullness and 
circumstantiality of its facts—the stern impartiality, not less 
than the sayacity and soundness of its opinions—its gener- 
ous and lofty recognition of merit, whether in companion or 
fueman—its elaborate and well sustained criticism, both upon 
matters of civil and military policy—or the fine, clear, and 
vigorous style in which it is written—may safely be declared 
unsurpassed by any modern writer. 

The American edition of this work is highly creditable to 
the publishers. Printed in four large octavo volumes, with 
good type, on fair paper, and embellished with numerous en- 
gravings, illustrative of the military plans and operations, it 
will form a handsome addition to any library; and we hope 
that the enterprise which has led to its republication in this 
form, will be properly appreciated and encouraged. 


The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Present. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

The progress of native skill, both in the fine and mechanic 

Its embel- 

lishments, eight in number, are all from the works of Ameri- 


arts, is well indicated in this beautiful volume 


can painters, engraved by American artists; and we do not 
exaggerate in saying, that both in beauty and vigour of de- 
sign, and in elegant and effective execution, they will surpass 
the best illustrations of the English annuals, that have yet 
appeared this season. The typography is, also, most praise- 
worthy; and the binding is of the richest and most gorgeous 
description. As to the literary contents, they are from the 
pens of our best writers, and are pleasant, varied, and enter- 


taining. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, by the Author of 

“Hope Leslie,” ** Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” 

* Live and let Live,” &c., &c. 2 vols. New York, Har 

per & Brothers. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

It has been observed, and with truth, that half a dozen 
words written down, while the living impression of an object 
is upon the mind, are worth whole pages of post-factum recol- 
lections. We remember to have seen no work that so tho- 
roughly illustrates this truth, as these charming volumes 
from the pen of Miss Sedgwick. They are composed of a 
record of the faithful impressions called forth fresh and glow- 
ing from a highly cultivated and watchfully observant mind. 
But more than this, they are the record of a mind capable of 
disengaging itself from the thraldom of local prejudices, and 
of soaring to an elevation, from which it can take a clear and 
unembarrassed view of the scenery, natural and moral, map- 


ped out before it. Added to these rare merits, we have to 
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notice another. Miss 8S. commands a pencil skilled in striking 
forth bold and original lines ; she paints with sketchy felicity 
objects in which an ordinary mind could discover nothing 
new or distinctive. In proof of this we shall give a few exam- 
ples, taken almost at random, for they abound in every page. 
They will speak more favourably for these volumes, than any 
dissertation of ours could do: at the same time that our fair 
friends will be spared an infliction but too common in this 
prosing age. We begin with part of a charming sketch of the 
Isle of Wight, the first spot of English ground, after Ports- 
mouth, upon which Miss 8. trod. 

* Our transit from Portsmouth to the Isle of Wight, inthe 
Admiral [Fleming's yacht} was delightful. And here I am 
tempted to throw away my pen. It is in vain to attempt to 
convey to you our impressions of this lovely island, or to re- 
tain them myself by this poor Call it Eden; call it 
Paradise; and, after all, what conceptions have we of those 
Terre Incognite? The Isle of Wight, they tell us, isa mi- 
niature of England. It has the exquisite delicacy and per- 
fection of a miniature by a master hand. I am resolved to be 
as virtuously abstemious as possible on the subject of scenery; 
but you must be patient, and bethink yourself, my dear C., 
that it is not possible to be silent on what makes up so large 
a portion of a traveller's existence and happiness. When we 
had ascended the hill from Ryde and turned off into a green 
lane, we might have been mistaken for maniacs escaped from 
Bedlam, or rather, I think, for children going home for a 
holyday. We were thrusting our heads out of our little car- 
riages, shouting from one to the other, and clapping our 


ord. 


hands. And why these clamorous demonstrations ? We had 
just escaped from shipboard, remember; were on the solid 
green earth, driving through narrow winding avenues, with 
sloping hills and lofty trees on each side of us, often inter- 
lacing over our heads (the trees, I mean.) every inch of ground 
cultivated, and divided by dark hedges filled with flowering 
shrubs, and sprinkled with thatched and mossy cottages— 
such as we have only seen in pictures—and the Solent Sea 
sparkling in the distance. 

“Our first halt wasat Brading Church. Blessed are those, 
who make the scene of their labours fit shrines for the homage 
A troop 


of children (twelve we counted) ran out to open the gate of 


of the traveller's heart. So did Leigh Richmond. 


the church-yard for us. One pointed out the * young cot- 
tager’s’ grave; another was eager to prove she could repeat 
They showed 


glibly the epitaphs ‘ little Jane’ had recited. 
us Brading Church (built in the seventh century) and Rich- 
We 


gathered some holly leaves from the tree that shades his 


moud’s house, and the trees under which he taught. 


courtyard, which we shall devoutly preserve to show you. 
We might have remained there till this time if our curiosity 
It is 
quite a new sight to us to see children getting their living in 
We have little to show, and the traveller must 


had equalled the resources of our ‘ train attendant.’ 


this way. 
grope his way as well as he can to that little. These children 
with us would have been at school or at the plough, looking 
to a college education in the perspective, or a * farm in the 
West:’ something better than a few chance pennies from a 
traveller. But though there are few prizes for them in the 
lottery of life here, I was glad to see them looking comfort- 
ably clad, well fed, and healthy.” 

Near the beautiful village of Shanklin, Miss S. met Basil 
Hall, and some of the ladies of bis family. She had already 
delivered a letter of introduction to that gentleman, from 
whom she had experienced much attention, and of whom she 
observes; “* What a host of prejudices and false judgments 
had one day's frank and kind intercourse dispersed to the 
winds—for ever!” 

“The Halls were walking to We asked 
leave to join them. You may fancy what a delightful stroll 


Bon Church. 


we had with this very pleasant meeting, and such accidental 
accessories to the lovely scenery as a ship in the distance, a 
rainbow dropping into the sea, and the notes of a cuckoo, the 
first I had ever heard. History, painting, poetry, are at every 
moment becoming real, actual. 

“ Bon Church, at a short distance from the road, secluded 
from it by an interposing elevation, enclosed by a stone wall, 


and surrounded by fine old trees, their bark coated with moss, 
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is, to a New-World eye, a picture ‘come to life.’ ‘ Sixteen 

handred and sixteen,’ said I to L., deciphering a date on a 

monument; ‘four years before there were any white inhabi- 

tants in Massachusetts.’ ‘Then,’ she replied, ‘this is an 

Indian's grave.’ Her eyes were bent on the ground. She was 

in her own land; she looked up and saw the old arched and 

ivied gateway, and smiled—the illusion had vanished. 

“We have passed a pleasant rainy day at Ventnor. The 
Halls are here too, and we make frequent use of the piazza 
by which our parlours communicate; so our friendship ripens 
apace. We went, in spite of mist and rains, to pay another 
visit to Bon Church, to ‘ get it by heart,’ Captain H. says; 
into our hearts we certainly have got it, and taken a drench- 
ing into the bargain. But this was a cheap price to pay for 
the view we had, when, just at the summit of the hill, the 
mist rolled off like the furl of a sail, and we saw the vil- 
lage of Shanklin (the gem,) with its ivied walls, its roses, its 
everything that flowers, broad fields of corn, and the steep 
cliffs down to Shanklin Chive. Shall 1 ever forget the little 
in and out cottages jutted against the rocks, the narrow lanes 
that afford you glimpses, through green and flowery walls 
of these picture-dwellings?” 

We will give further extracts from this delightful work in 
vur next. 

A Token of Affection: Poetry of the Heart.—A Token of 
Friendship.—A Token of Remembrance.—Pure Gold from 
the Rivers of Wisdom. VD. Appleton & Co. New York, 1241. 
These are four sweet little volumes, beautifully done up in 

embossed silk, with gilt backs and edges, and each of them is 
embellished with an exquisite miniature engraving. The 
character of their contents may be gathered from their titles; 
and to those who wish to obtain appropriate and useful pre- 
sents for their young friends, they furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity. They are from the press of Measrs. Appleton & Co., 
who have distinguished themselves by the number of valuable 
and instructive books they have given to the American pub- 
lic, in a style of great beauty. 


—<>— 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 

The beautiful little plate of the Wreck, is from an original 
picture by J.G. Chapman, painted for the Publisher of this 
work. Me. C. ia the artist who executed that beautiful paint- 
ing, the Baptism of Pocahontas, in the Rotunda of Congress. 

The Spring Flower in this number is also from a picture 
painted expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book. 


The person signing himself * a Subscriber,” is requested to 
call on the Publisher of the Lady's Book, and bring with him 
the * Volume by J.C.” 

In answer to C. of Meadville, Mi. we must say that twelve 
or fourteen pages in one story, is too much for our Magazine. 
It prevents our giving our usual variety. Can we not be fa- 


voured with something shorter ? 





Lord Bacon's Works. As will be perceived by a notice on 
our cover, we are about to commence the publication of these 
works in monthly numbers, at a price which will place them 
within every body's reach, and in a form which will make 
them a valuable addition to every library. 

No person who pretends to the slightest knowledge of lit- 
erature, but is familiar with the name of Francis Bacon; and 
yet it may vafely be asserted that nine-tenths of those (in this 
country at least.) who speak in familiar terms of this great 
philosopher, are wholly ignorant of those matchless produc- 
tions which stamp him the first_genius of his age. Every 
body talks of the Vocum Organum and nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear young gentlemen discussing the merits of 
the ‘ Inductive Philosophy; but how few of these have ever 
read more of the subjects to which they refer, than can be 
found in extracts and reviews. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. Hitherto the costly Eaglish editions of Bacon have pre- 
cluded the general circulation of his works among American 
readers ; and only the favoured few, who possessed either the 
means of purchasing them, or who had access to public li- 


braries where they might be found, have been able to enjoy 
them. This difficulty we now propose to obviate. Our edi- 
tion will be afforded upon such terms as will give every per- 
son an opportunity of obtaining it; and all who do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity, must hereafter plead guilty to 
a charge of wilful ignorance. 

It will also be perceived by reference to our cover, that we 
shall commence in January the Miscellaneous works of Wal- 
ter Scott, at the extremely low price of $5. 





“ The Young People's Book” for October contains a large 
number of original articles from such writers as President 
Bache, Professor Walter, Dr. J. K. Mitchell, Judge Conrad, T. 
8. Arthur, Esq., and others not less distinguished ; and its em- 
bellishments are both numerous andattractive. In his issue for 
the present month, we learn that the publisher intends to do 
something extraordinary, and if he undertakes it, we feel 
quite sure he will accomplish it. The book is published at 
the low price of $2 perannum. The present is a favourable 
juncture for subscribing. 


The People’s Library No. 2, has appeared, and is adorned 
by a splendid engraving, from an original picture by Mount. 
M. MeMichael, 57 South Third Street, is the Publizher. 
Atwill, 201 Broadway, New York, has sent us some beautiful 

specimens of his manner of getting up Music. 

“Old King Time.” Dedicated by Russel to our worthy 
friend, Geo. P. Morris, Esq. 

“Oh, this love!” Dedicated by said Morris, to another 
worthy fellow who shall be nameless. 

** Not Married Yet.” Words by George P. Morris. 
by Russell. 

Dempster has sent us, ‘* Long I for thee.” Music by him- 
self; and dedicated to Miss Waldie, of Philadelphia. 

“ First Series of Grand Marches,” by Ch. Zeuner. 

“Oh Show Me Some Blue Distant Isle.” Music by Demp- 
ster. These three last are for sale at John F. Nunn's, 184 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The whole of the above, have very handsome Vignettes, 
very creditable to the Artist and Publisher. 


Music 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1. Black velvet dress, plain high corsage trimmed with 
a puff, as is also the sleeves, which are tight; the wrists fin- 
ished with a cuff, which, as well as the sides of the sleeves, 
are trimmed with fancy silk buttons: the skirt is ornamented 
with a deep border of fur. Large mantilla shawl of velvet, 
trimmed with fur. Bonnet of fancy silk. 


Fig. 2. A plain coloured mantle, made short enough to dis- 
play the border ofthe dress. I[t is lined with cherry coloured 
satin, and trimmed with cherry cord. White silk Bonnet, 
inside ornamented with flowers, outside with feathers. 

Fig. 3. Rich satin pelisse: skirt trimmed with fur, tight 
sleeves, finished with a fur cuff. Large fur cape. Hat 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 4. Chlid’s dress is of coloured velvet made loose, con- 
fined with a cord and tassel, and trimmed with fancy buttons 
up the front. Large cape, with cotton bonnet and feathers. 





‘ 

This Number of the Lady's Book, it will be seen, contains 
Four splendid Engravings. We are at a great expense for 
all these things, and we sincerely wish that those who are in 
arrears would consider this, and remit their several amounts 
at once. We do not often dun our Subscribers, for we have 
but little cause so to do. They are in general very good pay, 
but just now, when our expenses have increased, the power 
of our vision has become more acute, and we see that we 
were not wont to before. We absolutely see some hundreds 
of our Subscribers, who are owing for the Lady's Book,—aye, 
Godey's Lady's Book—for two and three years each. This 
we know, is mere neglect; but consider, good people, that 
all this time we may be in waut of these small sums. 
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